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Bostitch Learns How to ‘Use’ People 


LIKED" } 
BY FAR 


Getting a magazine into the 


home is one thing. Getting it 
into the heart is something else 
again. That's why we're so proud 
of the facts disclosed in a new 
Hooper survey: LADIES’ HOMI 
JOURNAL, when found in the 
same home with Good House- 
keeping or McCall's, was liked 
best by 50° more women than 
Good Housekeeping and 63° 

more women than McCall's. Its 
margins over Life and Look 
were even greater.” 


* Like to 


Your Journal salesman has them 


ee the facts and fieure 


Final proof of the Journal's best- 
liked status is at the point-of- 
Here, where 
quarters plus dimes change 
hands and where magazines are 
most sensitive to public attitude, 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL con- 
tinues to outdistance the field (as 
it does in total circulation, too). 


sale... newsstands 


Just-in February figures: show 
another substantial gain in news- 
stand sales over a year ago. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


‘ 


the new Hooper surve 


the slipsheet For issue of March 18, 1960 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


It's not that we keep score, or try for a record, but in the previous 
(Mar.4) issue, 98 specific companies were discussed or referred to editorially. 
We haven't (and won't) count ‘em this issue, but the contents page tells us 
that at least these stars will shine: Goodrich; Kaiser Aluminum; Bostitch; 
3-M; Chevrolet; JFD Electronics Corp.; Crane. 


* + & 


In the month of February, Sales Management sold more than 50,000 pages 
of reprints to companies in just about every industry you can think of. There 
were a few big, bulk orders, to be sure. For example, Chrysler's Dodge Divi- 
sion asked for 400 copies of a single article. But in general, requests cluster 
in the under-a-dozen bracket. 


= 2S. 


If you've been a regular scanner of these slipsheets, you may wonder why 
we mention reprint activity so frequently, since obviously we've plenty of other 
subjects to tackle. Fact is, we regard the reprint desk a sensitive barometer 
of reader reaction. A reprint order is a bouquet tossed to us by a subscriber. 
It means he's putting Sales Management to work. 


-— oe: oe 


Third cover of our annual report, just released, carries a few lines to 
explain the real editorial mission of Sales Management. If you are an adver- 
tiser with us, or about to be, or would like to be, or have more than a passive 
interest in marketing, these lines about our purpose in life may be helpful and 
illuminating: 


-—to help the sales-minded executive plan and work better by day and 
sleep better by night. 


-~to interpret for him developments in management and operating 
techniques for improved sales efficiency. 


--to provide statistical tools by which he can better understand and 
measure markets. 


--to enable him to think soundly about corporate sales policy. 


--to show him how to blend manpower, media and promotional tools into 
an efficient operating plan. 


—to help him develop effective management controls. 


—to help him work with production to build sales values into the product. 


—to improve his understanding of the economy, and to point to trends in 
that economy which may affect his future. 


—to serve him as a human being, with human problems which cannot be 
disassociated from job efficiency and sense of job satisfaction. 
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“the slipsheet"’ is included only in complimentary copies. 
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E. E. Price, President, MacMillan Oil Company of Florida, 


Inc., Hialeah, Florida: “We are very pleased with our new 


Call Director and intercom telephone system. Incoming 
and interoffice calls can now be handled far more quickly 
} and efficiently since we have two separate channels of 
communication to use at all times. I know we have im- 


proved our customer relations and increased our sales as 
well, thanks to the Call Director.” 


about the fiew Vernon Tock, Business Manager, Carle Hospital Clinie, 


Urbana, Illinois: “We have 88 Call Director telephones 

“ie // D . f in our new clinic building. Previously, with our large 
a /fec OF volume of incoming calls, each doctor had to have two 
phones on his desk, plus other space-consuming equipment. 

t / h ? Now one Call Director serves him, and lets him take calls 
e —7 6) one ‘ on any one of ten lines. The Call Director has enabled us 


to streamline our entire routine for handling patients’ 


calls. We're very enthusiastic about it.” 


Businessmen everywhere are 


praising this versatile, new Stuart Armstrong. Assistant Vice President and Manager. 

The Bank of Douglas, Tucson, Arizona: “We accepted your 
equipment. For example... proposal to use Call Director telephones to get the added 
business lines and extension stations our growing branch 
bank needed. As a result, our service to our customers has 
noticeably increased—and we are operating with greater 
convenience, efficiency and speed. Our thanks to your 


company and to the Call Director.” 


Available in 18-button and 30-button models — in 
gray, green or beige, with contrasting face plates. 
Learn how the Call Director telephone with Bell System inter- 
com can be tailored to the exact needs of your business. Just 
call your Bell Telephone business office, and a representative 
will visit you at your convenience. No obligation, of course 


C= 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (mY 
ee 
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Distributor Relations 
Remarkable JFD Distributors Sound Off 


It’s a Marketer's Moon 


Forty-Fourth among all morn- General Management 
ing, evening and Sunday news- Bostitch Learns How to ‘Use’ People 
papers accepting ROP color was 
the record marked up by the The 10 Biggest Mistakes Executives Make 
two Rockford newspapers last #2—Letting the Grapevine Take Over 
year, according to Media 


Records. This is even more re- Leadership 


markable when it is remembered ‘Mr. Scotch Tape’ Sees Vast, New 
that the 987,838 lines of ROP ‘Uninhabited Markets’ for 3M 
color represent six-day linage. 
In a comparison among six-day Manpower 
measurements, the Rockford ‘ , 
The Migrant Sales Executive 96 
newspapers rank IJ/th in the 

country. For more sales impact, What's the Status of Sales Aptitude Tests Today? 102 


in color or black and white, 
hitch your selling efforts to Pricing 


these productive newspapers. What's the Profit in That High-Volume Contract? 89 


Public Relations 


~ ROCKFORD MORNING STAR The New Consumer Who Thinks for Himself 33 
“ 7 new MEETINGS 
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Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


CONSUMER BUILDUP FOR A LETDOWN? 


What's the new attitude marketers have helped instill 
in today’s consumer? And how is PR facing up to the 
challenges of a pampered public that is sure it knows 
what it wants and even surer that it deserves to get it. 


Page 33 


PAR FOR YOUR PAYCHECK 


One hundred and nineteen percent of your president's 
income is a lot to expect, but it was among the 
various payment plans reported in this latest analysis 
of sales chiefs’ compensation. Here's the story on 
your peers’ paychecks—including salary, stock options, 
incentive pay. Page 51 


AD STRATEGY—CASE 1 


Agency switching and changes in product responsi- 
bility mark the re-oriented, centralized advertising 
with which B. F. Goodrich hopes to put emphasis on 
profitable—instead of volume—selling. BFG expects 
much of its agencies—and promises them much. 


Page 38 


LOVE ME, LOVE ME NOT. 


. and if not—why? JFD asked 1,200 distributors. The 
company found out, too, in answers that were candid, 
insulting, constructive—and the logical basis for a 
marketing revamp now in action. Page 36 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 145 Letters 

Call Report 146 Marketing Newsletter 

Corporate Close-up 12 Marketing Pictograph 

Dynamarketer 79 Scratch Pad 

Editorials 7 Significant Trends 

Executive Shifts 144 They're in the News 
Worth Writing For 60 


when it’s a case 
of having the 
office at your 
fingertips... 


“Wubide 


DESK-FOLIO 


Long trips or short, you have 
your important office papers at 
your fingertips, easily classified 
in the 6-pocket folio. Its rein- 
forced front opens out flat or 
folds back as a writing desk. 
‘‘Desk-Folio'’ cases are of 
TUFIDE (exclusively Stebco).. . 
looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather 5 to 1 
(guaranteed 5 full years.) 


Another reason why so many 
“blue chip" firms specify Stebco 
TUFIDE. 


See “Desk-Folio’’ at your favorite store 
or write 
STEBCO PRODUCTS 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Over 41 years of superior quality 
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PREFERRED 


Board Members 


ents and 


s Offi icials 


School 
cageimte nd 


Schoo! Busines 


Dynamically Conservative 
American School Board Journal 


1. The only publication in 
the field that provides a 
direct, realistic and mature 
appraisal of the develop- 
ments in public school ed- 
ucation. 


. The only publication that 
delivers outstanding read- 
ership . . . places your 
sales message before the 
people who officially di- 
rect public school buying. 
. No other publication in the 
field can equal ASBJ’s 
“wanted” issues .. . 44% 
greater than the No. 2 
paid publication . . . plus 
an unequalled renewal rate 
of 89.95% 


SEND FOR DETAILED 
COMPARISONS ON COVERAGE 
AND READERSHIP. 


the 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 


JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Here’s where you send a boy 


to do a man-sized job 


If you want to do a thorough selling job in 
Milwaukee, the man for the job is a boy— 

The Journal carrier boy, biggest salesman in town 
He delivers your sales story into 

9 out of 10 homes in metropolitan Milwaukee- 

six times as many as the average evening 

TV program, more than the eight top magazines 
combined. And that’s ABC coverage—every day- 
not multiplied exposures, not cumulative 

audience. For more sales in Milwaukee 


put him on the job more often 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


382,454 Copies Daily—517,830 Sunday 
Representatives, MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC 


New York, 529 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 438 New 
Center Bidg.; Los Angeles, 3540 Wilshire Blvd.; San Francisco, 111 Sutter St 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Represented by Million Market Newspapers, Ine. 
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WU EDITORIALS 
ome | nai NEITHER 


The Loss of a Pioneer 


Sales Management notes with great sorrow the death last 
week of Jack Klein, founder of the Klein Institute for Aptitude 
Testing. He was 64 years old. 


On page 102 of this issue is an interview that was recorded 
just a few days before his death. It is presented intact in the 
belief that his significant comments form, in themselves, a 
tribute to a great pioneer. 


No Hidden Treasures 


If the product testing and rating organization, Consumers 
Union, which publishes its monthly Consumer Reports, has an 
established image, it is that it favors private labels, “off” brands, 
and products made by most anyone except the large, national 
advertisers. There may have been a basis for this image years 
ago. However, over the years Consumer Reports has given its 
highest recommendation to many products made by major com- 
panies that advertise and market their products nationally. 

Many members of Consumers Union apparently persist in the 
belief that producers of these so-called “minor brands” can build 
extra value in their products and sell them at prices competitive 
with or lower than the so-called major national brands. Implicit 
in this belief is the premise that buyers of mass-produced mer- 
chandise are either too dumb or too lazy to ferret out these extra 
values. Such perception supposedly is limited only to the cog- 
noscenti. 

Consumers Union, just as a commercial organization would 
do, has shown itself responsive to the desires of its members. 
“According to CU’s mail,” the March issue of Consumer Reports 
discloses, “the television brands which have something less than 
full national distribution often are the focus of the shopper's 
hope for a set unconstricted by the supposed design limitations 
of mass production. A fair number of the many letters CU has 
received in the last few years asking for information about these 
‘minor-brand’ TV receivers express or imply the expectation that 
a ‘private label’ or ‘custom brand’ may have virtues that mass 
production could never create.” 

So Consumers Union put eight of these minor brand TV sets 
(five of them by regional makers and three store brands which 
probably were made by a major national company) to the same 
test that it imposes upon the major brands in national distribu- 
tion. CU's conclusion: “. . . anyone shopping for a TV set, who 
is strongly influenced by this expectation, faces serious disap- 
pointment.” 

No doubt this conclusion will come as an awful shock to a 
goodly number of Consumers Union members. CU points out to 
its members that quality depends upon what the design engi- 
neers do at the drafting board and the exactness with which they 
translate design into production. Further, “Not only are the sets 


“That's right — 
IEN has raised 
its circulation 

but not its 
rate!” 


“That's right — IEN has raised its 
circulation but not its rate!” 
Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulation 
increase of 3,764 over the June 
BPA audited statement of 73,249 

and despite the continually in- 
creasing cost of publishing — 
Industrial Equipment News plans 
no rate increase for 1960! 
Comparatively speaking, this 
means that IEN is a better buy 
than ever before. Every month, you 
can place your advertising message 
before — 

¢ 77,017 men 

* in more than 40,000 plants 

¢ in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

— and still for only $185.00 per 
insertion. This is less than the 
comparable rate in any “similar” 
publication. 
Why not send for our recently re- 
vised nine section media data file 
— it gives you a detailed analysis of 
readership 


good for selling 
.. . because it’s 
used for 
buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Compony 
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PEOPLE 
work—play—LIVE 
by RADIO! 


WHO Radio Holds a Big Lead in Total Radio Audience 
in America’s 14th Largest Radio Market, Sign-On to Sign-Off! 


OOKING or cleaning—she listens to 
radio. There's no time to stop for maga- 
zines, newspapers or other media. Radio, and 


only radio, entertains her, sells her all day long! 


She knows responsible, big-audience stations 
—like WHO Radio—give her the kind of 
programming she prefers. WHO Radio is 
aggressive, alert, alive—and it takes special 
measures to see that each segment of its vast 
audience is served with the finest in enter- 


tainment, news and special features. 


The 93-county area Pulse Report (Feb.- 
March, 1959) gives WHO Radio from 18% 
to 35% of the total radio listening audience 
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—first place in every quarter hour surveyed 
—the balance being divided among 88 other 
stations! 

See your PGW Colonel for all the details 
on WHO Radio—the believable, big audience 


station for “Iowa Plus!” 


WHO 


for lowa PLUS! 
Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
NBC Affiliate 


WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 
WHO-TV, Des Moines; WOC-TV, Davenport 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


e 
po Griffin, Woodward, Inc., Representatives 


here essentially the same as the ‘name’ brands, but the ‘minor’ 
television brands are, in many instances, apt to cost the buyer 
more for equivalent quality.” CU points out that a number of the 
minor brands are not generally discounted and that one brand 
has a list price considerably higher than that of comparable sets. 

CU is not condemning “minor” brands merely because they 
are in limited distribution, any more than it condemns national 
brands because they are widely available. In the case of TV sets, 
CU has given its members perspective. Surely it was no easier 
for Consumers Union to fly in the face of a fondly held belief 
of many of its members than it would be for a commercial or- 
ganization to do so. CU merits congratulations for exposing the 
facts to the record even though it shatters the illusions of its 
members. 


Expenditure Rises to Meet Income 


Professor C. (for Cyril) Northcote Parkinson has done it again! 
Parkinson's Law, “Work expands so as to fill the time available 
for its completion,” has become a classic since it was stated three 
years ago. Parkinson derived his law from his experiences in 
universities and in the military. Much to his amazement, busi- 
nessmen all over the world embraced him as a man with fantastic 
perception of the precise situation in their organizations. 

Professor Parkinson has just stated his Second Law, “Expendi- 
ture rises to meet income.” 

Parkinson's Second Law, “like the first,” the Professor explains 
in his new book, “The Law and the Profits,” is a matter of every- 
day experience, manifest as soon as it is stated, as obvious as 
it is simple. 

“When the individual has a raise in salary, he and his wife are 
prone to decide how the additional income is to be spent—so 
much on an insurance policy, so much to the savings bank, so 
much in a trust fund for the children. They might just as well 
save themselves the trouble, for no surplus ever comes into view. 

“The extra salary is silently absorbed, leaving the family barely 
in credit, and often, in fact, with a deficit which has actually in- 
creased. Individual expenditure not only rises to meet income but 
tends to surpass it, and probably always will.” At this point, in 
describing the application of Parkinson’s Second Law, the pro- 
fessor leaves the individual to stew in his own problem of success. 

“It is less widely recognized,” declares Professor Parkinson, sixty-four leading newspapers 


» your sk . 


Tamiues in areas covered Dy 


“ : 7 , = , na Ciinda re ' 
that what is true of ihdividuals is also true of governments. ~— the Sunday before your pro- 


Whatever the revenue may be, there will always be the pressing motion starts. That's more 
need to spend it. But between governments and individuals there 
is this vital difference, that the government rarely pauses even to 
consider what its income is.” 

It is Parkinson's contention that “In peace time, taxes should 
be fixed at a maximum of 20% of the national income, well short 
of the point (25%) at which the tax will cause inflation, and fur- 


ther from the point (30%) at which a country’s international Ps ; l i de 
influence must begin to decline.” The U.S. is just about at this 
limit. Gross National Product this year will exceed $500 billion, 
and local, state and Federal taxes probably will take around 
ame a : ‘ “ie Taye The Sunday Magazine 

$110 billion. Parkinson is not against taxation. He contends it is section of strong news- 

P . . papers coast to coast 
foolish to believe that the more money a government raises, the reaching 10 million 
better its services will be. Parkinson is not an impecunious pro- homes every week. 
fessor and author. His success has placed him in a high tax 
bracket. 


in just one day than any 


of any other magazine c 
do in a full month 
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How the important trends in the 50’s 
Can help your advertising in the 60's 


Any major shift in what interests the people mosit important to 
you can affect your advertising—help make it more effective. 
Here are two such shifts: 

1 Never before have so many intelligent and responsible people 
of America been so interested in reading the essential news 
developments here and abroad. Never before have they used 
this news so directly in guiding their rl-os and arriving at 
decisions. 

2 Never before have so many important people turned to 
“U.S.News & Worid Report” for this news. It is now at an all 
time high in circulation—more than 1,150,000 weekly. 
“U.S.News & World Report” is the only magazine that concen. 
trates exciusively on the usefui news these people need and 
read. To more and more such people it is . . . 


The most important magazine of all 


Here is the record—not for a single quarter of a single year— 
but for the full ten years since 1950. 

Clearly, ‘‘U.S.News & World Report” is the growth magazine of 
today—the news magazine best filling today’s needs of readers 
and advertisers alike. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Americas Class News Magazine 
Net paid circulation now more than 1,150,000 


COMPLETE 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 
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CIRCULATION TRIPLED 
IN TEN YEARS 


198.7% 


ADVERTISING PAGES GAINED BEST RECORD OF CIRCULATION GAINS 


of the second place news magazine - noe T 
No. of Advertising Pages From the Two “ 
A “USN&WR" Newsweek Time ‘ 374,397 


Source: Comparison of publishers’ state 
ments to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
tin month periods ending June 30 and De 
cember 31 of each year 


SINCE 1950. More than three times that hs i > FROM VOLUNTARY SOURCES 1950-1959 


percent of increase 14 
“USNEWR” Time 


ne YEAR 1900 

USN: WR NES 65 = 
Tne NEE 50,49, 
hevsveck TT 75.19, 


vu 


iX FACTS 
& WORLD REPORT 


Source Circulation acquirement designation of “Class A” 1s 
based on “Study of Evaluation of Circulation Methods,” con 
ducted among the 100 leading national advertisers, October 
1957. It represents the net gain in circulation intake from aver 
age newsstand sales and subscriptions ordered by mail. The 
figures are based on a comparison of the publishers’ statements 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for full year average of 
1950 and 1959. 


COVERAGE VALUES 
FOR EACH $10,000 IN ADVERTISING 


age of Important Markets per D: 


ONLY NEWS MAGAZINE TO HAVE LOWER 
PER THOUSAND COSTS TODAY THAN 
ForEtach  ForEach for Each 10 YEARS AGO 
$10,000 $10,000 += $10,000 i ns his Pinttn tie BE Gila 
in in in 
Top Management 781,000 413,000 , 
Middle Management 723,000 426,000 Newsweek 4.2% more 
Total Management 1,510,090 £39,000 
Total Bus. and Ind 1.608 000 Lisee of Time 42.1% more 


: es With Advertising costs per thousand for “U.S.News & 
- _ » World Report’’ are the lowest in the field. 
1,000 or More Incomes 371,000 0 204,000 Source: Comparison of Publishers’ rate cards. 
”) or More Incomes. 1,073,000 } ) 122,000 


Source Based on black and white page rates in effect in the first half of 1960 and 
on latest audvence information from each publisher. 


REVENUE ALMOST QUINTUPLED 


Per Cent Gained 


‘ 1%) 146.1% £3.9% 


“USNEWR" Newsweek Time 
Source: Publishers information Bureau. 
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How to 
win friends 
and influence 
sales 


Profit by 
HAMMOND 


premiums—their 
proven success is 
your guarantee... 


Television sets, tires, cereals, candy bars 
- - - Hammond premiums have helped 
sell them all! Popular Hammond pred- 
ucts are excellent for inexpensive give- 
aways, traffic builders or self-liquidators. 
The Classic World Atlas and convertible 
globe are only two examples of prestige 
items that succeed as salesman and 
dealer incentives. 

For complete information about Ham- 
mond’s wide variety of in-stock pre- 
miums, or a Sales-Builder Plan 
designed specifically to fit your 

needs, write J. T. McManus, § 
Manager, Sales Promotion Div. “— 


& 
a 
C.S. Hammond 
& Company 


Maplewood 7, New Jersey 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Admiral 


Admiral Sales Corp. 
Puts Muscle in the Field 


Admiral’s new wholly owned subsidiary, Admiral Sales C now 
joins the growing ranks of the separately incorporated “willie sel 
between the manufacturer and the distributor. The TV-radio- ral 
industry has already witnessed this trend in the separate mace 
companies formed by RCA, Zenith, Sylvania, Dumont-Emerson and 
Motorola. 


The immediate reason behind the movement, though not the most 
important, says Admiral, is the break that the parent company gets in 
the Federal excise tax. But the big interest is said to be centered on 
the marketing reasons—or, in the words of ASC’s new president, Carl 
E. Lantz, “. . . production will no longer wag sales.” 


A legitimate tax saving is made possible with a separately incorpo- 
rated sales subsidiary because excise taxes are paid on the initial sales 
of products. The subsidiary move enables Admiral to sell its consumer 
electronics products to ASC, which will in turn sell them to distrib- 
utors. Since the initial prices to ASC will naturally be lower than the 
price to distributors, there is an automatic saving in tax dollars 


Without minimizing the importance of a tax advantage, Lantz em- 
phasizes that the new sales setup goes much deeper than that. “We're 
able to set obtainable marketing goals and then have full control of 
the merchandising and promotion in the field. Salesmen are now per- 
forming these functions under pure marketing direction—without being 
influenced by a manuiacturing and production point of view 


“Admiral’s new sales target for the next two years is an increase of 
50%,” says Lantz. “New products and new marketing techniques are 
factors which contribute to this goal. For example, Admiral’s January 
sales were 39% ahead of the same period last year. Rut this didnt 
come as a complete surprise to Admiral management. The new 23-in 
TV set helped push sales to this level. The same sort of planning is 
going into our production and marketing for the next two vears.” 


In line with the new sales subsidiary structure, Admiral brought in 
one of the regional sales managers to become the new field merchan- 
dising manager. He has set up a staff of eight field merchandising 
specialists who will work with dealers. If a distributor needs help in 
dhonten a retailer how to merchandise Admiral products, he can call 
on one of the field specialists, and he gets him. “We're stronger now,” 
says Lantz. 


In addition to strengthening sales manpower, Admiral has planned 
an aggressive advertising campaign. During the first three months of 
1960, it will concentrate a normal 6-month ad budget on a hard- 
hitting 9-week program. This campaign will push the new Admiral 
models locally in 81 markets and nationally through magazine adver- 
tising. 


Admiral’s emphasis on new products includes the very new tran- 
sistorized remote control television unit—the unit that permits a set 
to be actuated and then controlled completely from several feet away. 
“This is the kind of thing I mean,” says Lantz. “With this kind of 
progress, with our present management setup and with our increased 
manpower in the field, we know we can increase sales 50%. The new 
sales corporation is going to increase our executive manpower. This 
will provide the kind of guidance and control that will get sales man- 
power producing to capacity—this means growth.” 
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#7 triumphs 


of an advertising 
decision maker 


HE HARNESSED AN EDITORIAL TAILWIND TO HIS CLIENT’S ADS 


He deserves to be flying high! For he realized that the exceptionally talented 
editing of Special Interest Magazines creates a climate of desire in which 
advertising thrives. This editorial tailwind put his client’s sales far ahead 
of estimated totals—so he’s Head Dispatcher from this day forth! 


HEARST magazines 


Gm 13 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of people « + « American Druggist 
Bride & Home e Cosmopolitan « Good Housekeeping « Harper's Bazaar e House Beautiful e Motor Boating 
Motor e New Medical Materia e Popular Mechanics e Science Digest e Sports Afield e Town & Country 
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More than 15 of the products currently manufactured 
by ALCO Products, Inc. were on the drawing boards 


only three years ago. Director of Research and De- 


velopment C. S. Seabring and his staff are continuously 
at work on new products for the nuclear, power, proc- 
ess and transportation industries, 


ee eed 


5 
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Why ALCO engineers 
refer first to 
catalogs in Sweet's 


Reports Auco’s Director of Research and Development: 


“Throughout ALco’s eight engineering organiza- 
tions, | have often observed our engineers working 
with the catalogs in Sweet’s. In the Research and 
Development sections, these catalogs are consist- 
ently the first ones we refer to when we are select- 
ing products for newly developed equipment and 


systems. 


“Working at the brisk pace we do, we appreciate the 


speed and the convenience with which we can find 


and use the hundreds of manufacturer’s catalogs in 
Sweet’s. And most important, we save the time and 
trouble of writing and waiting for the information 


we must have for product comparison and selection. 


“If a manufacturer has what we need—and his 
catalog is in Sweet’s—he’s in a good position to get 


our business.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market —the way industry wants to buy 


Each week over 7,460,000 families across the country 
turn the pages of TV Guide to find out. 

‘“‘Our readers rely on us to give them complete, accu- 
rate last minute information on programming,” said 
Mr. Nelson H. Futch, Merchandising Director. 

“‘We in turn,” he said, ‘‘rely on Emery Air Freight 
to help us provide this information. For example, 
thirteen of the fifty-six editions of TV Guide are pro- 
duced in Radnor, Penn. The magazine is laid out on 
Monday. Wednesday night, Emery picks up dupli- 
cate galley proofs and delivers them the next morn- 
ing to our offices in Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Detroit. Corrections are teletyped to Radnor up to 


What's 
on TV 
tonight? 


Friday night when the magazine goes to press 

‘‘We also use Emery to make timed deliveries of 
advertising and merchandising material for national 
promotions. Because of the tight schedules we have 
to maintain, we must know where our shipments are 
and when they will arrive. We picked Emery because 
of their speed and reliability and, most important to 
us, because of Emery’s teletype control of shipments 
from door to door.”’ 

Find out how Emery’s air freight marketing services 
can help you. Call your local Emery representative 
today. Write for free idea-packed booklet: “6 New 
Ways to Promote Your Products by Air Freight.” 


l/ EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


+ rs 
|Z 
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801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ““EMERY— Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service’’ 


-§ 


‘Selling’ Now Means Leasing, Too! 


“To lease or to buy?” that is the question that 
more and more businessmen are asking themselves 
today. Capital equipment, vehicles, office ma- 
chines and practically everything else under the 
sun has been scrutinized by lease-or-buy-minded 


executives. 


But here's a more challenging question for mar- 
keters: Should a product be for lease as well as 
for sale? Right now, many are deciding that it 
should be. In the very near future, more will 
reach the same decision. 


The decision is far from an easy one to make. At 
this point, there is a wide-open market for leased 
equipment. One leasing company estimates that 
production equipment alone on lease at the end 
of 1959 amounted to $307 million, a jump of 35% 
from the year before. A similar increase is ex- 


pected this year. 


This amazing growth rate is generally attributed 
to three basic facts: 


* Companies must spend as much as they can 
to remain competitive; developing new products, 
expanding advertising and promotion, opening up 
new markets are all part of being competitive. 
Production facilities and systems must be mod- 
ernized to keep costs down to competitive levels, 
especially in the face of rising imports of goods 
from modern, postwar foreign factories. 

* Companies often are not rich enough to do 
these things without help; but the “tight money” 
situation may make it too difficult and too ex- 
pensive to borrow needed extra funds. 


* New markets, products and promotions re- 
quire hard cash. But the needed new equipment 
can be leased, and paid for by dribs and drabs. 
It’s not as cheap as buying, but tax gains made 
by considering lease costs as operating expenses 
can substantially reduce the extra expense of 
leasing. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


But what will happen to the leasing market when 
the money situation eases? Will Uncle Sam decide 
that leasing is taking away too much Internal 
Revenue, and rephrase the tax laws? No one 
knows just now. But most of the experts feel that 
leasing will survive and flourish, like so many 
other “stopgap” substitute methods adopted in 
time of crisis. At least it will flourish as long as 
a substantial number of companies need to spend 
more money than they can comfortably afford. 


Leasing does provide more “sales” points than 
just conservation of capital. Some are general. 
Example: Executives of customer companies are 
far less likely to try to “make do” with obsolete 
equipment if that equipment is leased. Most sales 
points apply to specific situations. Example: Com- 
panies with large defense contracts may not be 
able to accurately predict equipment needs more 
than a few years in advance. Hence, it might be 
wasteful to buy expensive machinery with a long 
use-life. 


But the marketer's problem is not only whether 
something should be for lease or for sale; if a 
customer wishes, he can lease anything from an 
independent leasing company that will buy the 
needed item on request and lease it to the cus- 
tomer. But if enough of a marketer's customers 
are (or should be) interested in leasing, how should 
he go about providing a formal lease plan before 
the competition does? . 


There are several ways. These are the most widely 


used today: 


Using a Leasing Company 

1. Through a regular leasing company—perhaps 
the most popular type of leasing plan. Here’s how 
Smith-Corona Marchant does it: Salesmen sell to 
customers as usual. If they are interested in leas- 
ing, salesmen can show them a formal program 
arranged with United States Leasing Corp. Cus- 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 
(continued) 


tomer gives the order, Smith-Corona sells to U. S. 
Leasing for cash, and the salesman gets his com- 
mission. Smith-Corona handles the servicing of 
the machines. Advantages of this type of plan: 
It is simple, marketers need not tie up their own 
cash in rentals, salesmen get commissions imme- 
diately, leasing company handles all time-con- 
suming credit checks, billing, receipts, other ad- 


ministrative details. 


Finance Leases Yourself 

2. Do-it-yourself. Royal McBee, a competitor of 
Smith-Corona, chose an entirely different lease 
plan. A subsidiary, RMB Inc., has been set up 
to handle lease operations. It works like a regular 
leasing company in the physical aspects of the 
sale. It brings to Royal McBee the headaches of 
administration, and ties up large amounts of capi- 
tal, but it has these advantages over using an in- 
dependent leasing company: It can lower the 
cost to the customer because (a) RMB, unlike 
independent leasing companies, needs only to 
break even, and (b) RMB can use parent com- 
pany’s channels of distribution for disposing of 
turned-in equipment, whereas leasing companies 
often are forced to dump used equipment quickly 
at an unfavorable price. A subsidiary like RMB 
also enables the marketer to lease to good cus- 
tomers whose credit ratings might not pass strict 
requirements of independent leasers. Marketer 
also has full contact with his customer throughout 
the period of the lease, in financial matters as well 
as service. This assures the marketer that his 
customer will not have a bad experience with a 


leasing company which would reflect on him. 


J&L’s Plan in the Middle 

3. A combination of the two. Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co. has created a plan whereby machin- 
ery can be leased through its bank. During the 
period of the lease, the bank takes title to the 
equipment and handles the administrative details. 
But because J&L in effect acts as cosigner, the 
bank accepts any lease that J&L specifies. Then, 
when the lease is up, title reverts to J&L, which 
can dispose of the equipment in the usual way. 
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J&L also leases equipment made by others if a 
customer needs it to make best use of the J&L 
machinery it plans to obtain. No down payment is 
required. 


No matter what type or variation of lease plan is 
used, there are a few general points that have 
been shown to be important by companies that 
have already begun leasing operations: 


* Salesmen’s commissions should be paid at once 
— and in full —for lease contracts as well as for 
sales. Several companies have had trouble start- 
ing lease plans because salesmen were paid as 
the customer made monthly payments, so sales- 
men de-emphasized the plan. 


* Don’t let salesmen emphasize the “tax break” 
as a selling point. Even tax experts seem to be a 
little unsure on the finer points of individual cases, 
and there is no telling how the Government will 
resolve the situation. Generally speaking, lease 
plans which include an option to buy are regarded 
as installment purchases for tax purposes, but 
again, don’t be committal. Give the customer the 
idea, but let him estimate his saving. 


* Do everything possible to retain contact with 
the customer, no matter to whom he pays his 
rental. 


¢ Adopting a leasing program means training 
every salesman in a whole new sales approach . . . 
but it does provide them with an excellent answer 
to “We don’t happen to have the money just now” 
objections. 


Like so many other things, leasing depends en- 
tirely on the specific circumstances surrounding 
each individual marketing situation. Jones & 
Lamson spent months analyzing every known 
form of leasing before it announced its plan .. . 
and still found it necessary to make a major re- 
vision just a few weeks after the plan was an- 
nounced early in February. Only this is certain: 
Leasing can be made to work for virtually every 
product that is not consumed, and competition 
will force more and more companies to lease their 


products. 


* “We ran our new four-color campaign in 


The New Yorker to sell the style-setters. This ad 
produced immediate results: favorable public comment 
and a healthy coupon response . . . The New Yorker 
helped create a new and fresh brand image for a 


| 68-year-old company in a competitive field.” 


il: Di 


Advertising Manager, Gray Manufacturing Company 
d 4 f 


“¢ we 


Groy advertisement prepored by Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


MAGAZINE 


What 1s) 


Techniques Originated by Sindlinger 


Offer a Precise Definition 


The basic reason an advertiser buys 
space is to reach readers 


Major credit for the fact that advertisers and agencies 
today have an accurate quantitative measure of circulation 
is due to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Every seg- 
ment of the advertising business appreciates the ABC’s 
accomplishments in providing the circulation data so val- 
uable to advertisers making space-buying decisions. 

But more and more, in addition to circulation figures, adver- 
tisers and agencies need and are demanding total audience data. 

Now, significant independent data from Sindlinger & Co., Inc., 
Business Analysts, make it possible for an advertiser to learn 
more about the size and the characteristics of the audiences 


of the three newsweeklies. 


Readership... A definition 


There are degrees of magazine readership, ranging from the 
person who ficetingly glances at the magazine by chance to the 


person who absorbs every issue, cover to cover, 


One who is only infrequently exposed to a magazine has a 
much lower chance of seeing the advertiser's message than has the 
frequent reader. The problem, then, is to develop a method of 
measuring a degree of readership which will screen out the in- 
frequent “reader,” providing a precise definition of effective 
audience size. Through the use of a series of ordered scale ques- 


tions, Sindlinger & Co. achieves this objective. The questions are: 


1. Have you ever heard of the magazine called ? (lf “YES") 


2. When was the last time, if ever, that you read or saw a copy 


of magazine? (If “WITHIN THE PAST YEAR 


a reader? 


& Company, Inc., Business Analysts, 


of a Magazine Reader 


3. Do you especially try to read magazine whenever it is 
available if “YES”) J STEVENS STOCK, noted authority on sampling tech- 
4. About how often would you say that you actually read ___? migue and surery sescarch, comments on Sindlingrr methed 
(if “MORE THAN TWO OR THREE TIMES A YEAR”) Bs there is no phenomenological cutting point thar 
. precisely defines who is a reader and who is not reader- 
5. Do you have any plans to read the next issue of —_ ship is a matter of degree 
i “YES” 
W“vES “Perhaps some theoretical model can some day be con- 
6 Where will you get a copy of structed which will give an absolute, functional definition 
(but) this theoretical model has not yet been 


To count as a reader, the respondent must qualify on all six spelen 


, , “In the meantime it seems the proper scientific approach 
questions, and must, in addition, have read the magazine within to audience measurement is by means of a scale such as 
the past two wecks used here, recognizing that readership varies along a con- 
tinuum from no contact with a magazine to deep study of every page of every 


Sindlinger’s sample "oe How large? wsue. The main pom ts that the scale satishes three umportant scientific 


desiderata 


This Sindlinger report on “The Characteristics of Reading Audi- “1 de 


can be precisely described. Any other investigator can reproduce 
ences of Newsweek, Time and U. S. News & World Report” is it exactly 


based on 58,712 interviews, a larger sample than ever before ‘2. Itssobjective, requiring no‘ artistic’ or ‘skillful’ expertness to interpret. 

employ ed in this kind of research *3. It ss uniformly applicable to the measurement of any magazine's 
a audience, making inter-magazine comparisons quite valid Y 

Not a sponsored study, it was prepared on Sindlinger & Co.'s , ’ 

s Extract from J Stevens Stock’s 12-page 

own initiative. It makes available, for the first time, from a single, Technical Appendix to the Sindlinger & Co 

' dy, available to ad ers and agencies 

independent source, uniform data for comparing newsweckly ee 


total audiences 


Here are some significant excerpts: 


TOTAL READERS 


NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 
6,962,000 8,144,000 4,585,000 


READERS WHO ARE MANAGERS, PROPRIETORS, OFFICIALS, 
PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, KINDRED 
NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 


READERS IN FAMILIES WITH INCOMES OF $10,000 AND OVER 


NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 
966,000 1,153,000 685,000 


MALE READERS IN 25-54 AGE GROUP 


NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 


2,074,000 2,146,000 1,505,000 3,455,000 3,567,000 2,248,000 


FOR THE COMPLETE SINDLINGER & CO. STUDY, WRITE, OR USE THIS COUPON 


Position_ 


Address _ 


Check iter desired: Se xy | 


City —- wa 


istics of Reading Audiences Reference Chart showing com 

of Newsweek, Time and U.5. perisons, costs per thousand, 

News & World Report.” other useful information .. . 
based on Sindlinger data 


[ | Send copy of “The Character 4 Send Newsweek's new Ready 


i. 


Newsweek... The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 


How many times will people 
look at your advertising 
in this one magazine? 


What kind of people are they? 

How able are they to buy your product? 
How likely are they to turn to your advertising page? 
How may this help make your advertising more effective? 


Your advertising in any issue of 
Reader’s Digest will have 
60,947,000 opportunities to sell. 
This is the number of times 
people come face-to-face with the 
typical advertising page in the 
Digest. If you seek the largest audi- 
ence in the world, made up of people 
who are better educated and have more 
spending ability, that is precisely 
what you will get with the Digest. 


These truths come straight from 
the newest, most exacting evalua- 
tion of media, “‘Advertising Page 
Exposure in Four Magazines,”’ just 
completed by Alfred Politz. 


What you get in the Digest 


If this 60,947,000 figure staggers the 
imagination, consider how simple its 
basis is: 


@ Each copy of the Digest is read by 
three people. (Doesn’t that check 
with your own observation?) 


@ Each person reads something in it 
five times. 


@ So each copy is picked up and read 
by someone 15 times. 


@ On five of these times, a reader will 
turn to your advertisement. Since 
the Reader’s Digest has a circulation 
of 12,000,000, your advertising will 
have over 60,000,000 opportunities 
to do its selling job. 
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This gives you twice as many op- 
portunities to sell as you get from any 
of the three other magazines covered, 
and almost three times as many per 
dollar as from the average nighttime 
network TV program. 


Your best customers! 


What kind of people are they? Almost 
half the Digest’s audience, 46.2%, is 
in the upper economic third of the 
country. Almost half, 45.3%, of all 
college graduates read an average 
issue of the Digest. And a college 
graduate has lifetime earnings of 
$268,000, more than twice those of a 
grade school graduate. 


Will these people turn to your ad- 
vertising? The better their education, 
the more likely they are to read the 
magazine several times and therefore 
to look at your own message. College 
graduates give Digest advertising 
pages 2.1 exposures each, compared 
to 1.8 for high school graduates and 
1.2 for other Digest readers. 


Extra attention from top prospects 


This greater exposure to advertising 
extends also to higher-income readers. 
In the Digest you reach more de- 
sirable customers and prospects than 
you can anywhere else. The Digest 
gives you extra exposures among those 
most able to buy. The Digest gets 
46.5% of its advertising page ex- 
posures from the top economic third 
of the country, 32.5% from the middle 
third and 21.0% from the lower third. 
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This new study will enable you to 
know in advance how many exposures 
you will get from owners, or recent 
purchasers, of automobiles, appli- 
ances, drug and grocery products, 
clothing, insurance . and every 
other important item that people buy. 


Most important to your planning, 
you can know in advance how many 
times and what kind of people will 
turn to your own message in the 
Digest. You can be sure that your ad- 
vertising will be exposed to the right 
people. No need to worry over whether 
anyone will be at home and listening, 
or watching. 


This 
than anything before ut to 


study goes further 
take the 
guesswork out of advertising, to take 


erposu ré 


the advertiser one giant step closer to a 
true measure of advertising effectiveness. 


This research, co-sponsored by 
Reader's Digest and the Saturday 
Evening Post, is fully reported in 
the 84-page book, “Advertising Ex- 
posure."” To get your copy ask any 
Digest representative or write for it 
on your letterhead to: Fred D. 
‘Thompson, Reader's Digest, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


People have faith in 


Readers Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation inthe U.S, 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 


eaders 


Advertising Costs and Exposures 
Total exposures Advertising page Cost per 

per advertising page exposures per reader 1000 exposures 
Reader's Digest 60,947 ,000* 1.7* 59¢* 
Post ie Wars . 30,861,000 a an 85¢ 
Se 30,110,000 ~ F die waite 98¢ 
Look. . 30,702,000 1.1 .. .84¢ 
All 4 Magazines ese 152,620,000 2.3 77¢ 


(1 issue each) 
*On the average, people will look at your advertising page in Reader's Digest 60,947,000 times. This 
amounts to 1.7 exposures per Digest reader. With a black-and-white page, the cost per 1000 exposures is 59¢. 
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Now—from The Dobeckmun Division— 
ar unconverted Polyfilm, 
a superior polyethylene film 
wee fOr producers 
, and distributors 
who do their 
own packaging! 


Sy? 


» @ 
For the first time, this nationally known product of Dow packaging materials research —POLYFILM—is available directly 
to you, through the Dobeckmun Company. Newest of The Dow Chemical Company's packaging films, POLYFILM delivers 
unrivaled clarity, constant uniformity and machinability. The benefits of this matchiess flexible packaging material are 
now yours in unconverted form, together with technical assistance you may need to run it through your machines. Cali the 
source that delivers the service as well as the goods—put Dobeckmun’s 30 years of packaging experience to work for you. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <i> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio « Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


A LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


square wheels, rusty rails 

We have many times pointed out 
to railroads that our 1,500 member 
offices would, as they do for steam- 
ships and bus lines and airlines 
(Editorials, SM, Feb. 19] and ho- 
tels and other commissionable busi- 
ness, provide a vast sales force if 
properly compensated. They do 
$100,000,000 a year in the air busi- 
ness and sell 75 to 85% of overseas 
air as well as 95% of steamship 
passage... . 

We feel that many railroads are 
looking negatively at their (pas- 
senger) problems and that they 
could do a great deal through 
travel agents’ services to rebuild 
the business they've lost in the last 
15 years to more progressive trans- 
portation systems. 


Ewen Gillies 


Director Public Relations 

American Society of Travel Agents, 
Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


The payment of compensation 
by the railroads to travel agents 
for the booking of commercial 
travel has been under consideration 
for some time. Some of the carriers 
have been conducting an experi- 
ment along these lines. . . . 

All major railroads are members 
of the Rail Travel Promotion 
Agency and participate in giving 
10% compensation on round-trip 
rail transportation where the fare 
is $10 or more and provided all- 
expense features are furnished by 
the tour agent in connection with 
the rail transportation. 


W. F. Burke 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Burlington Lines 
Chicago, Ill. 


One area of improvement, as you 
pointed out, is a way of flattering 
the ego of our good, regular cus- 
tomers. This is receiving attention, 
but just what sort of personal rec- 
ognition this will develop into, | 
am unable to say as yet... . We 
know we can’t compete (in speed) 
with the “birds,” but at least some 
of our patrons are coming back to 
us in an encouraging number—en- 
joying good, relaxed (though 
slower) transportation, and in the 
meantime letting their nerve ends 
grow back together again... . 


We are still buying new and ex- 
pensive passenger cars... . 

Regardless of what anybody 
says, this method of transportation 
is without question the most effi- 
cient method yet conceived of get- 
ting from one place to another... . 
Next time you go West try our 
domeliner “City of Los Angeles.” 
You will see some rather special 
changes that have been made in 
the wav of modernizing methods, 
equipment and service generally 
“To hell with it” could not be fur- 
ther from our corporate minds. 


E. H. Klippel 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad Co 
Omaha, Neb. 


On the B & O we are still opti- 
mistic about passenger service and 
believe this is demonstrated by our 
Slumbercoach service which, with 
the cooperation of the Missouri 
Pacific, is now operated between 
Baltimore and San Antonio. . . . 

It is an entirely new concept of 
low coach rail fares with a very 
nominal charge for private sleep- 
ing accommodations with  indi- 
vidual toilet facilities. 


J. F. Whittington 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio RR Co 
Baltimore, Md. 


& Your editor was aware (Edi- 
torials, Feb. 19) of the fact that 
railroads pay travel agents a com- 
mission on vacation round-trip 
package tours, complete with hotel 
accommodations. But being a busi- 
ness magazine, we were talking 
about commercial travel, and if 
you wish to take a sleeper, Chicago 
to New Orleans or Chicago to 
Omaha, the travel agent doesn’t 
have any incentive to serve you, 
other than the long-range thinking 
that on the following trip you may 
go by air, on which he will receive 
a commission from the air trans- 
port company. . . . Those of you 
who remember passenger travel as 
it once was, should read the nostal- 
gic piece in the Feb. 20 issue of 
The New Yorker called “Letter 
from the East.” 


germ of an idea 
We have enjoyed and profited 
from our “relationship” with SM 


HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 


DIRECTORY 
OF 
Del SALES 
“Gms. TRAINING 
FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 
every sales office! It demonstrates 
the versatility of sales films as the 
nucleus of sales training courses 
as an introduction at sales or 
dealer meetings; as a program 
break at conventions; as a supple 
ment to product training; or as a 
fine addition to your library of 
business films. Get your copy by 
writing us, today. 


DARTNELL 


RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


RD LARGEST 
MARKET 


ILLINOTS 


100 
MARKET \ apuers 


in the Illinois-lowa 
two-state area. Annual 
sales: over $12.5 million. 
Largest share: in Argus- 
Dispatch coverage area. 


56% live on the Illinois side 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO 
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STILL 
THE 
LEADER 


In 1959, THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS were still the 
leaders among the papers using 
ROP COLOR in the Troy-Albany- 
Schenectady Metropolitan area. 
For the second straight year they 
led the way for all others with a 
total daily color linage of 340,009 
lines, a GAIN of 119,006. 


Advertisers have demonstrated 
a preference for the quality of 
ROP COLOR in THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS. Puts its effective- 


ness to work for you. 


ROP COLOR samples available 
for agencies and advertisers. Write 


today. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


TROY, N. Y. 
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over the years, and I thought you 
might be interested to know more 
specifically that a short blurb in 
your “Significant Trends” section 
(Chun King refund offer, SM, Sept. 
4, 1959, p. 18] sparked the germ 
of an idea which iis proved to be 
tremendously successful to this 
company. The attendant promo- 
tional mailing piece was sent to 
20,000 stores... . 


Ed M. Lieberthal 


Retail Sales Manager 

David B. Carmel & Co., Inc. 
Div. Crown Textile Mfg. Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


manpower files 

... The three- or four-line men- 
tion in SM [“Need Salesmen?” 
Marketing Newsletter, Jan. 1] 
brought in over 250 inquiries from 
employers wanting to get more in- 
formation [on the Sales Manpower 
Foundation, Sales Executives Club 
of New York], so you can see the 
impact that that little mention had. 

. . » We have had inquiries from 
employers across the country .. . 
an we now plan to extend our 
résumé files to all 50 states. After 
that is done we will probably go 
international and open our files to 
countries other than the U.S... . 


Paul E. Seaman 


President 

Enterprise Marketing Consultants, 
Inc. 

New York, N.Y 


broadening the profile 

Kudos on your sales executive 
profile [SM, Feb. 19]. I sent four 
pages to four different clients for 
four different reasons. 

One minor objection. The all- 
year-round outdoor tennis player 
in the North is in his 40’s or 50's. 
Come out and watch! 


Ed Burnett 


Ed Burnett, Inc 
New York, N.Y 


I read with interest your article 
on the “Profile of the Typical Sales 
Executive.” ... 

Taking advantage of your offer 
in the bet paragraph [for addi- 
tional information], we would ap- 
preciate your answering the at- 
tached list of questions. . . . 

J. W. Noble 
Marketing Division 
Brown Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cold weather means hot prospects 
...with Outdoor! 


than 80% of all people in urban markets* are 


Winter business is big business. Just about a 
quarter of all retail selling takes place during 
January, February, and March. 
pre »>ducts—snow tires, cold remedies, antifreeze, 


For many 


and others — winter is the ov/y selling season. 

Outdoor helps you make the most of the 
winter selling season by telling your story when 
Each week, 


prospects are outdoors... duying. 


during January, February, and March, more 


en 


out driving and exposed to Outdoor Advertis- 
ing... not just once, but over and over again. 

This tremendous selling power, applied 
when people are outdoors and ready to buy, is 
why Outdoor can create more hot prospects for 
your product in cold weather—or any other 
time of the year. 


DVERTISING 


241} OU TP DOOR Wresriorsten 


ra ull 


Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroitt, 


Angeles, New } 


ork, Philadelphia, St. Louts, ‘rancisco, Seattle, 


OR CHOICE! 


Fa * ue “al ; . mr How much more—in actual dollars and cents—is the subject of 
- | ‘ rT. a. ae | | ‘ IUM Tec, the significant new “Study of the Magazine Market,” 
; —_ just completed by the Market Research Corpo- 


THAT DELIVERS THE ration of America. The facts are compelling! 
a ouseholds with heavier exposure to maga- 

f Bee. ™, zines spend $18 million more a year for 

MARKET WITH A ‘7 . wee aa dentifrices than households with 
. ieee ee. heavier exposure to television, 


—DAe over $9 million more in an 18 

‘ ae eet month period for power lawn 

. Salama 7 ie b, mowers, do 9 billion more 

o <x a ._ = a miles of pleasure travel! For 

DIFFEREN CE ent 20m Practically every rapid-turn- 
af : 1 "ie Over item, durable, or service 


Playing numbers games may be good | | eee: . ; "RC studied, magazines show a 


fun. But good business is choca ee a ' : ap i. a Profitable Difference. Ask 


the numbers that are right for 

In selling to America’s million i 
magazines uniqucly select the — 
better-off families that buy m 

_ ware it's dual audier 


fashion- halon or everye 
the whole U.S. that buys im 


your magazine salesman 
or Magazine Advertising 
Bureau for the complete, 
just-published report, 

“A Study of the Magazine 
Market.” @ The Magazine 


» Advertising Bureau of MPA. 
- Madison Ave., New York 22. 


MAGAZINES... 
FOR THE 


PROFITABLE 
DIFFERENCE 


“I talked to one 


Six Steps To Successful Selling.. 


1 Make Contact 2D arouse Interest 3 Create Preference 
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of our executives about their ad 


and a group of us went to observe the equipment. 
We are now studying the application to our plants.’’ 
Industrial Engineering Manager, Automotive Manufacturer 


These direct quotations are examples of the kind of 
buying action advertising in McGraw-Hill publications 
stimulates among businessmen. Taken from continu- 
ing research studies, they are further evidence of the 
fact that the more than one million key men in busi- 
ness and industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill mag- 
azines are an alert, decisive audience for the products 
and services you advertise. 


“As soon as I read the ad, I called their local repre- 
sentative. I think we will get this machine.” 
Design Development Manager, 
Container Manufacturer 


“The ad shows just what we want; I’m going to get 
in touch with them. We used to buy from them, but 
somehow got away from it. Now we will again.” 
President, 
Pump Manufacturer 


“I’ve discussed their ad fully with several of our en- 
gineers, and it seems to answer our problem. I intend 
to send for literature.” 

Chief Engineer, 

Machine Tool Manufacturer 


“After reading the ad, I talked with a salesman and 

recommended the purchase of their equipment.” 
Design Department Manager, 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturer 


“I’ve talked to others in the department about the 
equipment in their ad, and intend to recommend it 
to the general manager.” 

Principal Engineer, 

Radar Systems Manufacturer 


“After reading the ad, we wrote for information, saw 

a factory representative, and ordered two machines.” 
Plant Superintendent, 
Instant Coffee Manufacturer 


“We originally purchased five units as a result of 
their ad. Yesterday, we ordered more.” 

Manager, 

Sand and Gravel Company 


If you sell to business and industry, advertising is one 
of your primary tools. Your salesmen have more time 
to make specific proposals and close sales when ad- 
vertising moves ahead of them to contact prospects, 
arouse interest, create preference . . 
customers sold. 


. and keep old 


Your McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to 
show you other examples of how you can stimulate 
buying action ... and how you can cover your major 
markets most economically by concentrating your ad- 
vertising in the McGraw-Hill magazines serving them. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


4 Make A Proposal 


More Advertising Here EX 1 


5 Close the Order 


| 


6 Keep Customers Sold 


Means More Sales Time Here ieee, 
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(Just a matter of Relativity) 

e WBTV-Charlotte is FIRST TV Market in Entire 
Southeast with 595,200 TV Homes* 

e WBTV Delivers 43% More Television Homes than 
Charlotte Station “B”** 


*Television Magazine—January 1960 **NCS #3 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WBIV 


CHANNEL 3@® CHARLOTTE 


Represented nationally by CBS Television Spot Sales 
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A Challenge for PR: 


The New Consumer 


Who Thinks for Himself 


Marketers face a new species of consumer today, whose changed 
attitudes are largely of their own creation. Now the question is 
—do they know how to handle this more independent public? 


Americans are different today! Dif- 
ferent from their fathers and grand- 
fathers. And marketers, who have 
helped make them this way, often fail 
to consider these differences in their 
public relations strategy. 

A marketing revolution has taken 
place which has built a whole new 
attitude into American society. The 
result is that Americans today are 
more self-confident, more self-impor- 


By PHILIP LESLY 
The Philip Lesly Co. 


tant, more assured of their own per- 
sonal opinions on almost everything 

Many businesses have responded to 
the new popular attitude. Retail stores 
indulge their shoppers with evening 
hours, free parking, and easier credit 
terms. In TV and radio—the public 
has shown its anger over the recent 
“payola” and quiz show scandals. In 
companies, the strength of workers is 
reflected in the spreading of unions, 


Philip Lesly 


A Public Relations 
Viewpoint 

Ever since his graduation from 
Northwestern in 1940 (magna 
cum laude), Philip Lesly has been 
associated with editing and pub- 
lic relations. In 1949 he founded 
the Philip Lesly Co., a public re- 
lations firm, with home base in 
Chicago and offices throughout 
the U.S. 

The Philip Lesly Co. now has 
20 accounts for 1960, as com- 
pored with 11 in January of 
1959 (and the 11 are still with 
the company). 
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the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission and little things like the 
suggestion box. The list can be ex- 
tended indefinitely but the point is 
clear. People feel, or want to feel, that 
they are making decisions for them- 
selves 

Business, advertising, have played 
a big part in this emphasis on inde- 
pendent thinking. The growing vari- 
ety of products and services available, 
and the refinements in them, have 
conditioned the consumer to unlimited 
expectations—set him up as top dog— 
and made him think he deserves ever 
more satisfaction. Beyond this, the 
sociological reasons for his changed 
attitude include: 

® Increased educational levels 
which raise people's critical faculties 

© ‘Urbanization — which _ provides 
people with wider range for critical 
comparison. 

® Unionization—placing greater in- 
fluence in the hands of workers 

® Widespread economic security— 
which allows people greater concen- 
tration on their after-work activity. 

© Less illness, better housing, and 
the increasingly important position of 
the middle class. 

(continued on page 130) 
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She Sells Chevies by the Seashore, 
Over the Andes & Across Fashion Ramps 


It was a usual year for Betty Skel- 
ton: She tested a Chevrolet over the 
Andes, a little jaunt that carried her, 
a partner and the station wagon 1,900 
miles, from Buenos Aires to Vina Del 
Mar in 41 hours, 14 minutes. She 
drove a Chevy in the last Mobilgas 
economy run—her fourth. She and 
another gal clipped off 2,913 miles 
from New York to Los Angeles in less 
than 57 hours. And in between she 
donned high-style gowns and pre- 


Din 


sented Chevy's traveling fashion 
shows to audiences of women 

Betty is Chevrolet’s secret weapon 
in the sales war directed at women 
But she manages to win the skirmish 
with loud praise from the males. 

Actually this ultra-feminine, intelli- 
gent (and pretty!) woman works for 
Campbell-Ewald Co., the advertising 
agency that handles the Chevrolet ac- 
count. The agency says “Betty goes 
the Marines one better: She shines not 


nied MAuUUNANY UY TPO 1 ere 


only on land, sea and in the air [she 
was flying when she was 12], but also 
where the Marines fear to tread—on 
the stage, as a fashion commentator.” 

At automobile shows the agency 
turns Betty loose as a commentator 
on mechanical features of Chevrolets 
Women ask her the questions they 
should ask but are afraid to phrase 
to their service station attendants 
And men? Says she: “They love to 
bait me with highly technical ques- 


THERE SHE GOES! She’s the gal who 
successfully tested a Chevy over the 
Andes. Her feats win sales from 
women, respectful plaudits from men. 


<@ CHEVY CHASSIS AND LASSIE: Betty 
Skelton blends two contrasting ele- 
ments, high fashion and automobile 
innards, at motor shows across the U.S. 
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tions, nudging their cronies know- 
ingly. When I answer a poser I have 
them in the palm of my hand!” 

Her latest exploit: undergoing the 
rigorous tests given the U.S. team of 
astronauts. She passed nicely. “But 
I'm 33,” she says with rare candor 
“And in six vears I'll be too old to 
make a trip into space.” 

Meanwhile, Campbell-Ewald and 
Chevy are delighted to have her in 
this sphere + 


TO THE MOON? Betty would love to 
make the trip, passed all tests given 
astronauts. “But | was born six years 
too late,” she says. She's 33 years old. 


SHE KNOWS THE PRODUCT: On Florida's hard sands Betty tests Chevy's Corvette. 
Now shea lectures about the car to mixed audiences gathered all over the country. 


WOMEN GET SPORTS-CAR-HAPPY when a knowing woman explains Corvette’s 
points, reassures them it’s easier to drive than the old sedan, and tells them why. 
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JFD 


Distributors 
Sound Off 


What do you really think of us? asked JFD Electronics 


And the firm’s distributors—fearless critics, all—replied. 


Upshot of this seldom-heard request were concrete suggestions 


on ways to improve JFD marketing—many are now in action. 


J E Electronics Corp., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., has found a new 


method of getting facts about its cor- 
porate image. It took a close look at 
itself through the eyes of some very 
tough customers — 1,200 electronics 
distributors who, either regularly or 
sporadically, sell its products through- 
out the U.S. 

While the findings of JFD’s study 
have to do with the electronics indus- 
try, they might suggest directions in 
which management in other industries 
could move to improve relationships 
with distributors. The mixture of dis- 
tributors’ pro and con attitudes toward 
manufacturers’ marketing concepts re- 
veals many misconceptions which 
could be removed. 

The chief products made by JFD’s 
Consumer Goods Division are tele- 
vision antennas. It is estimated that 


1 out of 4 television sets in the coun- 
try receives its signals through either 
an outdoor or indoor antenna made 
by JFD. 

“In the history of most companies,” 
says Ed Finkel, JFD’s vice president 
and general sales manager, “there are 
uneasy moments when management 
wonders what the company really 
looks like to others. From there it’s an 
easy step—almost compulsory—to find 
out. 

“We had that uneasy feeling re- 
cently and decided to look at our- 
selves through the eyes of 1,200 elec- 
tronics distributors. We had a hunch 
that during our 30-year relationship 
with our distributors, attitudes had 
hardened—perhaps in many cases to 
our detriment. 

“It suddenly occurred to us that 
we might no longer be presenting a 
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single, clear image to the industry 
that perhaps we had 1,200 separate 
images, many of which were not good 
Perhaps, in some cases, our image 
might have crystallized around old 
misunderstandings or past mistakes 
Or perhaps some distributors might 
be irritated by some aspects of our 
current policies. We asked ourselves 
such questions as: Has our organiza- 
tion developed dangerous internal 
weaknesses which only an outsider 
can see clearly? Just what do our 
sales representatives represent to our 
distributors? 

“To compound the situation, we 
had no way of knowing whether these 
were real problems. Maybe they were 
nonexistent or exaggerated, or in- 
spired by the insecurities of doing 
business in a highly competitive in- 
dustry. 


What They Told JFD 


Distributors’ answers to these key questions about manufacturers’ sales 
policies reveal misconceptions which can be removed to provide a more 
solid basis for distributor-manufacturer relationship. 


Q. Do you, as a distributor, sell all 
manufacturers’ lines with equal en- 
thusiasm? 


. 55% do not sell all lines with equal 
enthusiasm. 


. Why not? 

. 60% give lack of product informa- 
tion as the major reason. 75% say 
manufacturers do not give distribu- 
tor salesmen adequate information, 
training, incentives. 60% say all 
distributor sales forces in the entire 
market do not receive first-hand in- 
formation about products and pro- 
motions. 


. How do you rate the personality of 
a sales representative in consider- 
ing a new line? 

. 64% rated the personality of the 
sales rep as a decisive factor. in 
rating factors which made them 
awore of a new product, 55% 
select as their first or second choice 
“being told about it by the rep.” 
80% feel that the sales representa- 
tive “transmits enthusiasm for their 
soles programs to the sales staff.” 


. Which comes first in influencing the 
attitude of a distributor toward a 
particular brand, the “personality” 
of the representative or the “im- 
age” of the manufacturer? 


. 83% rate the image of the manu- 


‘ 


facturer as “very important in de- 
ciding whether or not to handle his 
products.” 
ality of the representative as “very 


important” in making the same de- 


64% rate the person- 


cision. 84% believe they “can sell 
a line successfully regardiess of 
the image if it offers price, prod- 
uct and various merchandising at- 
tractions.” 


. What impels a distributor to add a 
new product to his line? 

. 60% report 
brand.” 
responses are two factors: a clearly 


“confidence in the 
Uppermost in the other 


stated or written policy on pricing, 
terms, adjustments; agreement with 
manufacturers’ distribution prac- 


tices. 


. What factors infivence a distributor 
NOT to buy a new product? 

. 84% will not buy a new product 
if they already have a similar item. 
52% will not buy if the product is 
“not priced right.” 


. De you give manufacturers’ sales 
representatives time to make pre- 
sentations? 

. 88% do give them time to make 
presentations. 


. How do you rate manvfacturers’ 
literature? 

. 64% report that they read all lit- 
erature the day it arrives; an addi- 
tional 25% read it within 48 hours. 
The majority feel it is the strongest 
link between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor. 


. De you permit manufacturers to 
send literature and otherwise com- 
municate with your salesmen at 
their homes? 


. 85% answer “yes.” 62% consider 
literature for salesmen more useful! 
than literature for dealers or con- 
sumers. 


. What steps can manufacturers take 
to strengthen distributors’ sales ef- 
forts? 

. 55% select “more local consumer 
advertising” as their first choice. 
35% select “more trade advertis- 
ing to dealers” as their second 
choice. 


. How do you rate manufacturers’ 
complaint-handling? 

. Only 4%% give a rating of “ex- 
cellent.” 15% give a rating of 
“poor.” In a median range, 35% 
give a rating of “fair.” 


. How do you rate manufacturers’ 
local advertising support? 

. Only 3% give a rating of “excel- 
lent,” while 38% give a rating of 
“poor” and 21% give a rating of 
“very good.” 


. What is the most attractive feature 
of a manufacturer's new-product 
advertisement? 

. 55% consider the merchandising 
plan the most attractive feature. 
25% are more interested in the 
pricing information. Special offers 
draw the weakest response. 


. How do yow feel generally about 
manufacturers’ sales spiff pro- 
grams? 

. 47% are in favor of them. 53% 


oppose them. 


“To find the answers, we prepared 
a questionnaire of 39 questions and 
submitted it to the leading trade group 
in the industry—National Electronic 
Distributors Assn. 

“We wanted the association to 
study our questions because we pre- 
pared them so that replies would have 
application to all electronics manu- 
facturers. In a way, we offered JFD 
as a ‘yardstick’ against which dis- 
tributors could measure their satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the 


industry’s producers, particularly in 
the sales area.” 

The questionnaire was sent out 
with the cooperation of NEDA and 
drew a healthy 20% response. JFD 
asked for —and received — frank re- 
sponses. Replies ranged from the 
expected to the shocking, as distribu- 
tors seized the opportunity to sound 
off on problems affecting their liveli- 
hood. 

With returns in, says Finkel, JFD 
was able to come to these broad con- 
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clusions: While distributors and 
manufacturers form many lasting re- 
lationships, it is generally true that 
most relationships suffer from a lack 
of understanding, from a vagueness of 
policy and purpose, and from unreal- 
istic dependency on those who link 
both groups together. In short, the 
relationship is somewhat precarious. 

For JFD, and for other manufac- 
turers as well, the survey exposed 
some startling misconceptions. Signifi 

(continued on page 138) 
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One of a Series on the Strategy of Advertising 


Goodrich Re-Gears Advertising 
For More Profitable Selling 


New hands at the helm of the 
fourth-largest-volume rubber company 
are not simply seeking more sales. 

Says Don C. Miller, vice president 
for marketing: “We want to be the 
most profitable.” 

Adds J. Ward Keener, president of 
90-year-old B. F. Goodrich Co.: “Of 
course, for more profit, we'll need 
more volume. But we'll give more em- 
phasis to higher-profit products. We've 
re-geared advertising to put more push 
behind them.” 

While cutting costs in other direc- 
tions, Chairman John L. Collyer and 
President Keener tell stockholders 
that these reductions do not involve 
“research, product development, or 
sales and advertising . . . on which so 
much of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s future growth depends.” 

BFG’s total advertising budget for 
1960 has been “substantially  in- 
creased” to an estimated $20 million 
But to gain a hoped-for net profit of 
more than $40 million, on sales ex- 
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“THE GOOD RICH LIFE” is stressed in new 6. F. Goodrich ads 
to clear up the long confusion in many minds between BFG 
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By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


ceeding $800 million, Goodrich, on 
January 1, put some drastic advertis- 
ing changes into effect. These, Keener 
says, involve: 


1. Centralizing at Akron (under 
Don Miller's supervision, and with 
Frank T. Tucker, director of advertis- 
ing and distribution services, in 
charge) of all national advertising of 
the company and its nine divisions 
(The divisions make and sell widely 
different rubber, chemical and other 
products to widespread and highly 
diversified markets. ) 


2. Regrouping “our national adver- 
tising by product lines, to conform 
more Pe with the markets we are 
serving.” 


3. Realigning the advertising agen- 
cies and the BFG products they han- 
dle, to meet market opportunities 

“With corporate policy guidance,” 
Ward Keener adds, “each 
will continue to supervise 


division 


its own 
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sales promotion and trade publication 
advertising.” National advertising at 
BFG usually means general consumer 
media. Special-interest magazines 
(such as Motor Boating) might be 
“trade” media. 

BFG has reduced the number of its 
agencies from four to three. McCann- 
Erickson and Cunningham & Walsh 
have bowed out and Foote, Cone & 
Belding has been added. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn and Griswold- 
Eshleman continue 

“McCann-Erickson did not see the 
implications of our new marketing ap- 
proach,” Don Miller explains. “Cun- 
ningham & Walsh left us when they 
acquired Johns-Manville - 
whose products are competitive with 
ours.” Foote, Cone & Belding was 
chosen by Goodrich without “bid- 
ding.” Miller got to know this agency 
when he was with Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, working on Ford’s Lincoln- 
Mercury Division, while FC&B was 
serving Ford's late-lamented Edsel 


some of 
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and arch-rival Goodyear. Regrouping of national advertis- 
ing by product lines lends heavy impact to this 3-page ad. 


B.F.Goodrich gets into almost 
everybody's act 


ONE OF A SERIES of ads called, “Report to Business from 
B. F. Goodrich,” tells industry that Goodrich’s nine divisions 


One key question Miller asked 
FC&B was: “Who will work on our 
account?” The management supervisor 
chosen for it is Charles (S.) Winston, 
Jr., senior vice president, who had 
similar responsibilities on Edsel. 

Keener announced the new agency 


lineup last fall: 
1. BBDO, New York (with Good- 


rich since 1941), continues on pas- 
senger tires, adds International BFC, 


and plays “a leading role in develop- 
ing a general corporate campaign.” 

2. FC&B, Chicago, serves a newly 
formed Home and Family product 
group — giving national advertising 
limelight to the lines of several divi- 
sions. In this broad group are such 
lines as Sun-Steps and P-F footwear, 
from McCann-Erickson; and Texfoam 
mattresses, rug cushioning and ma- 
rine products, from Cunningham & 


. BEGoodrich | 


are “the supporting players” in everybody's act. National 
advertising of all divisions has been centralized at Akron. 


Walsh. Others in Home and Family 
include Koroseal upholstering and 
wall covering, and drug sundries 


3. Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland 
(with BFG since 1934), works on “all 
products designed for industrial and 
commercial use.” Aviation products 
have been shifted from BBDO to this 
agency. 

Advertising of B. F. Goodrich Can- 
ada, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., continues 


Goodrich Intends to Make ‘Most Money in Rubber’ 


Despite the slogan, “First in Rubber,” Goodrich 
ranks fourth in sales. Though now pressing U.S. 
Rubber for the No. 3 spot, Goodrich’s volume 
still is only about half of Goodyear’s and about 
two-thirds of Firestone’s. 


Instead of making Goodrich the biggest of 
the Big Five, the marketers who guide the com- 
pany will settle for making the most profits. 


For a couple of years after World War Ii, old 


Goodrich did manage to make the most money. 
Its profit-to-sales ratio continues highest of the 
five. In the first nine months of 1959, while its 
sales rose 13.8%, the company lifted profits by 
23.1%. 


Goodrich plows back profits: Of more than 
$360 million in combined earnings in the 1949- 
58 decade, 39% was declared in dividends and 
61% was turned to the task of building tomor- 
row’s growth. 
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through Foster Advertising Ltd., To- 
ronto. Its separate-budget program is 
being patterned after that in the U.S. 

An International program is now 
being studied. Directly and 
through subsidiary and associate com- 
panies, BFG operates on five conti- 
nents. ... 

“Under our former policy of decen- 
tralized national advertising responsi- 
bility,” Ward Keener explains, “indi- 
vidual divisional budgets were too 
small either to permit consistent na- 
tional campaigns or to attract the 
range of modern agency services.” 
Now BFG intends to develop “better 
identification for our products and im- 
portant increases in advertising effi- 
ciency. 

First advertising under the new 
setup actually started last October, 
with BFG co-sponsorship (with Bell & 
Howell) of the “CBS Reports” network 
TV series. (On behalf of both spon- 
sors, Don Miller recently accepted 
two Sylvania awards for “documentary 
and public service” programs.) Good 
rich is considering other network T\ 
shows as an “umbrella” for its wide 
line. “We'll keep experimenting with 
this and other media,” Miller savs 


“Meanwhile — in March magazine 
issues—we're breaking a 
campaign in print media.” 

To clear up the long confusion in 
many minds between Goodrich and 
arch-rival Goodyear, BFG and rich 
will be stressed. Advertising will show 
how “B. F. Goodrich builds products 
for your good rich life.” 

Frank Tucker points out that de- 
centralization started years ago, with 
the launching of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. It spread as other di- 
visions, born and acquired, spawned 
further product diversification. “They 
did all their own advertising and sales 
promotion,” he says. “We strived to 
coordinate policies to see that their 
efforts bore at least a family resem- 
blance. But our work was frustrated 
by the fact that, among others, we 
had no real corporate campaign 

“For five vears we tried to get the 
divisions which advertise (only Tex- 


consistent 


tile Products does not) to pay jointly 
for our sponsorship of “Burns & 
Allen” on network television. But they 
dropped out, and the BFG Tire Co 
carried it on alone.” 

Under the new setup the Central 
Advertising Department is concerned, 


not only with national advertising, but 
with BFG “identification” in a lot of 
ways—from trademark listings in the 
Yellow Pages and window and other 
displays, to “literature” and house or 
gans and motion pictures. 

Last August the heads (usually 
presidents) of all the divisions met 
with Corporate Marketing in Akron 
“We wanted to get the arguments 
over before the decision,” Don Miller 
explains. “We told them we intended 
to overcome dispersion and fragmen 
tation of Goodrich advertising, by 
strengthening links between headquar 
ters and the divisions, among the di 
visions, and between us and our ad- 
vertising agencies. . . . They all con 
curred.” A most important means of 
overcoming “dispersion and frag 
mentation,” Miller emphasizes, has 
been to “transfer to headquarters the 
control, the authority and the money 
for national advertising.” 
links can alter 
rate images. To put together a single 
picture dramatizing BFG's diversity 
for the fourth cover of the 1958 an 
nual report, Akron had to do a lot of 
negotiating: In this color shot of one 
room, the corporation’s products ap 


Missing corpo 


The new president and the 
new marketing vice president of 
90-year-old B. F. Goodrich Co. 
both have spent most of their 
years studying and stimulating 
sales. 


J. Ward Keener, 51, was 
elected president on Aug. 1, 
1957, and became chief execu- 
tive officer in October 1958. A 


J. Ward Keener 


Marketers Set 


former teacher of business ad- 
ministration at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, he joined BFG as a 
special analyst in 1937, worked 
for three years as sales research 
analyst, before being appointed 
the company’s first director of 
business reseorch. 


From there Keener moved up 
to v-p for employee relations, 
v-p with corporate staff responsi- 
bilities, and then executive v-p. 


Don C. Miller joined Goodrich 
as v-p for marketing in January 
1959. Formerly with Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit, where he 
served six years on the Chevro- 
let account, he directed market 
research and the Sales Organiza- 
tion and Analysis Department of 
Packard Motor Car Co., and then 
joined Kenyon & Eckhardt on the 
Lincoln-Mercury account. 


After advancement to v-p at 
Detroit, he was transferred by 
K&E to New York where, as sen- 
ior v-p and member of the Ex- 


New Sights for 90-Year-Oid Goodrich 


ecutive Committee, he supervised 
advertising plans for several 


major clients. 


During World War Il, Keener 
was a consultant to OPA and 
the rubber section of WPB. Miller 
served with the Navy in the 
Pacific, aided the War Produc- 
tion Drive division, and pro 
moted War Bond sales. 


Don C. Miller 
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How a 
drop 

in the 

bucket 


> 

Consumers will be up to their ears in $11 billion*worth of advertising 
this year — enough to make any advertiser's budget seem like a drop 
in the bucket. So it’s more important than ever that you spend your 
dollars where they'll make the biggest splash. 

Before your advertising can make even so much as a ripple, IT 
MUST BE SEEN — AND BY THE RIGHT PEOPLE! Magazines 
perform this dual job better than any other medium. The Saturday 
Evening Post does it better than any magazine in its field. 

The Post is no flip-through magazine . . . no flip-on, flip-off medium 
where dollars can be drowned out. New studies prove your ad page 
will be seen more times in the Post than in Life or Look — 30,861,000 
times in all. And readers spend more time with the Post... more time 
with your ad return to it more often. Your Post ad page gets more 
second looks than an ad page in Life and Look combined! 

Post readers welcome your ad, have confidence in you because they 
have confidence in the Post. They've got the money to buy your prod- 
uct. (Their average income is the highest of all magazine readers in 
the big Post field.) They have the influence to sell it to others. (That's 
why they’re called Post-Influentials! ) 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (THE RIGHT PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


POST 


THE INFLUENTIALS MAGAZINE 


* Cuts wacetint 
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peared in walls, floor, carpet and seat 
cushions, other upholstery and the 
table top. The wall covering, for ex- 
ample, comes from BFG Industrial 
Products Co., with plants in Marietta, 
Ohio, and Salem, Ind., and the floor 
covering is turned out by B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear and Flooring Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 

“The divisions now advise us on 
what should be promoted nationally,” 
Miller says. “We advise them on their 
work on trade and local levels. . . . 
Previously, Akron acted only after the 
fact. Now, both groups advise ahead.” 

Last October the divisional adver- 
tising managers came to Akron for 
their first meeting with Miller and 
other hq. people: “We went over the 
full-year A of each. Hereafter, each 
plan will be reviewed twice a year. 
If a plan seems ‘radical,’ we'll check 
on it more often.” 

To the three agencies, Keener and 
Miller emphasize that BFG will be a 
good client with which to grow. On 
making the new assignments last fall, 
President Keener wrote to each of 
them: 

“We are, together, participating in 
the first advertising FP e.. confer- 
ence under our new approach to ad- 
vertising—and a later new approach 


to marketing in total. . .. We want to 
regard and work with our agencies as 
full partners in these endeavors. There 
are no closed doors, and there will be 
full access to, and interchange among, 
all of our executives and all the de- 
partments involved in our total selling 
operations. 

“Our deliberate aim is to make 
B. F. Goodrich a most valued client 
to you, and to remove every obstacle 
that may stand in your way in doing, 
with us, the finest advertising job in 
American industry. 

In a talk before Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at Hot Springs, Va., 
last November, Don Miller said: 


“[1.] The agency should stick to 
advertising. . The client should 
tell the agency that . . . everything else 
is secondary. Let your agency know 
that vou are not confusing them with 
a publicity firm, a merchandising or 
sales promotion house, or a manage- 
ment consultant organization. 

“[2.] Get a realistic set of advertis- 
ing objectives down on paper. 
Your sales and corporate management 
people should help to set them... . 
And be sure the agency understands 
them.” 


On their part, Miller told the ANA, 


agencies should have “all necessary 
information about the business; direct 
access to whomever makes decisions. 
They should expect professionally 
competent advertising management 
[in the client’s company], and a fair 
chance to make a profit.” 

BFG claims that all its advertising 
objectives are specific and measurable. 
“Our agencies have direct access to 
top management through regular 
meetings — usually attended by the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
executive vice president and other 
senior executives—at which all basic 
recommendations are considered and 
all policy decisions reached.” 

Top marketing executives of BFC, 
Miller tells Sales Management, re- 
cently went out and made detailed 
presentations to key people, in turn, 
of each of the three agencies: “We 
explained our corporate targets 
through 1964, our expected growth 
rate, product mixes a weak spots in 
products, and possible changes in our 
selling organization.” 

Former advertising agent Miller 
believes that, in its “multiple mar- 
riage” to three agencies, The B. F 
Goodrich Co. will see that these re- 
lationships are happy, permanent and 


profitable for all concerned. LMH 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales 
Cultivate 
Apparel Sales Figures 


In the South’s top 25 markets—highly industrialized Greens- 

boro ranks high in Apparel Store Sales ahead of Charlotte and 

close behind primary markets like Richmond and Mobile. To 
harvest this rich dollar crop, your clothing advertising should 
wear the label of the Greensboro News and Record—the only medium 


with dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence 
in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; over 


400,000 readers daily. 


Greensboro—In the top 


20 Retail Marketa of the 


South and in the Top 100 


of the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


— Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, N JORTH CAROLINA e Re pre sente d N w10Nna! Ny by Jann & Kel le y, Inc 
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Play it forte for Canada 


To sell Canada, make no little plans. 
Hit it hard! Let the people know you're 
in the show. To make a real impression 
on a market as big and sprawling as 
Canada calls for a good long look at the 
media situation. It may sound trite, but 
things are different in Canada. 

To sell Canadians in a big way takes 
the power of a big Canadian magazine 
... and that magazine is Weekend and its 
French language edition, Perspectives. 

Compare the market coverage of Week- 
end/Perspectives this way. In Canada, 
this publication reaches 4 out of 10 of all 
the homes across the country. To get 
the equivalent coverage in the United 


States you would have to buy more than 
the combined circulation of Life, Look 
and Saturday Evening Post! Reason 
enough why advertisers, last year, in- 
vested twice as many advertising dollars 
in Weekend/Perspectives than in any 
other Canadian magazine. 

As the weekend rotogravure section of 
35 leading newspapers, Weekend/Per- 
spectives reaches the people in 1,850,000" 
homes every week, with all the power and 
permanence of the printed word. 

Do a real selling job in Canada through 
the pages of Weekend Magazine and its 
French language edition Perspectives. 


Represented in the United States by O'Mara & Ormshee—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco & Los Angeles. 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE 


The biggest single 


AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


selling force in Canada Perspectives 


* Effective Sept. 10 
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+2 of a series on: 


THE 10 BIGGEST MISTAKES EXECUTIVES MAKE 


Letting the Grapevine Take Over 


By DON H. SCOTT 
Don Scott Associates 


If you are the manager of a good-size department, you 
are probably being talked about right now. Your policies 
are being reviewed. Your objectives are being questioned. 
Your record is being heartlessly scrutinized. Your future 
is being estimated and to some extent influenced. All this 
by people who don’t have half the facts—your employees. 

What is worse, you can’t stop them. In spite of the fact 
that you play a large part in their livelihood from rine to 
five, they did not sacrifice their freedom of speech to work 
for you. 

You aren't alone on their agenda, however; their list is 
a big one. It deals with everything that has to do with 
them, that may have to do with them or that they think 
may have to do with them. 

They are people. And people are emotional, often in- 
secure and anxious to be reassured. They want to know 
because knowing dispels fear. They are talking now be- 
cause if they aren't sure of the real facts, they will make 
up their own and try their best to believe them. After all, 
haven’t you and I done the same thing? How often have 
we clung to fictitious facts and ideas simply because there 
weren't enough real ones. 

Because of these basic human emotions, the grapevine 
becomes an every day and night part of our business. It 
can be a medium for good or evil. Take a look at some 
of its characteristics: 

e It cannot be eliminated or suppressed. You can’t 
“fire” it. If it is held down in one place, it pops out 
in another. It exists under both good and bad man- 
agers. 

It is fast, often faster than formal communication. 

It is influential. It can make or break an employee, 
undermine a manager, or decrease morale. 

It is often incorrect. It is difficult for the participants 
in the grapevine to distinguish fact from myth or 
distorted information. 

You can’t hold it responsible for its “mistakes.” 

It can be useful where formal communication is 
inappropriate. 

It is not shown on the company organization chart. 
It can bypass managers in the chain of command 
without difficulty because it is not confined by formal 
procedures. 

The most important grapevine characteristic is that 
the manager cannot suppress or abolish it. He cannot chop 
down the grapevine. Never was there a better place for 
the old adage: “If you can’t beat ‘em join em.” 

An unfortunate tendency among the majority of man- 
agers is to be impatient with grapevine rumors. They are 
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equally impatient with people they know are involved in 
the grapevine. They fail to realize that the manager has 
probably done more to generate the rumors than the par 
ticipants. How? By doing less—iess formal communicating 
than he should have. His people simply seek to fill the 
void. 

Example: A group of lower-level white collar workers 
in a large sales office were complaining. They were em- 
bittered by the conflicts and confusion generated by the 
testing of a new accounting system. Each had been af- 
fected by having his routine changed. As is usual with 
installations of new systems, individual jobs were not yet 
well coordinated. It was easy for an outsider to observe 
that resulting mistakes and lack of efficiency during the 
changeover seemed to threaten each individual's efficiency 
record—and his job. The subconscious tendency of each 
person involved was to defend his position by criticizing 
the system 

It shouldn't take much thought to understand that the 
core of the problem was insecurity. Regular assurance 
through planned communication would have dispelled 
insecurity 

When a top sales manager heard of the resistance, he 
showed a great deal of irritation. He complained at length 
about the employees’ lack of patience with new ideas 
He even questioned the possibility of progress with people 
who fought progress at every step. He coined a phrase 
“Resistance to change is the greatest threat to industrial 
progress.” 

This same manager had recently been angry with one 
of his division managers for blaming his employees for 
reports being late. He took the sensible stand that the 
division manager was accountable for reports being on 
time and should never offer the excuse to top manage 
ment that one of his employees was at fault 

The top man was reminded of this and asked if the same 
thinking shouldn't be applied to installing new systems 
He was reminded that people are not informed unless they 
feel informed, and that only management can inform them 
He countered with, “But we told them!” And he had. A 
brief communication to the department heads (and that’s 
where it stopped) explained that experimentation with 
new systems was going on and that their cooperation would 
be appreciated. 

Communication is a big topic among managers—a topic 
for talk. They all say that what they want in their or- 
ganization is better communication. The top manager 
wants his other managers trained in communication. The 
other managers complain that what the top man needs is 
knowledge of communication. The word communication 
is used to indicate some ethereal panacea for all ills. 


Managers suspect that something is there that makes 
things easier, but they rarely know what it is, and what 
it is for, and almost never know how to use it 

The simple fact is that communication really isn’t diffi- 
cult. Any grammar school graduate can understand its 
simple definition: Communication is the passing of infor- 
mation and understanding from one person to another. 
Information by itself is not communication. The waste of 
data and talk and the time spent in industry in passing 
information which is not understood, and therefore worth- 
less, is beyond conception. One psychological survey esti- 
mated that less than 40% of verbal and written information 
in industry was understood. 

There are only two purposes of communication—the first 
is to provide information and understanding for efficient 
job performance. The second is to provide mutual under- 
standing and engender loyalty necessary for willing coop- 
eration and job satisfaction. 

It has been said that production can be expected in 
direct proportion to communication efficiency. 

To make the job even simpler, the manager has only 
three ways to communicate—by words, pictures and action. 

Research shows that the manager communicates and 
receives communication by means of written or spoken 
words more than by any other means. “Proper” use of 
words means the ability to get over to others what you 
mean, in words. The manager must get through to others 
and let them get through to him. Managers at higher 
levels need to understand the hopes, fears, ambitions, and 
sentiments of those below, and to respond to them in con- 
ferences, statements of policy, and face-to-face conversa 
tion. For example, a grievance about a raise is personal 
and involves feeling. To answer it solely in the cold, 
logical, factual, jargon of the accountant is to leave it 
unanswered, because the aggrieved person will not under- 
stand it. 

The higher a manager climbs the management ladder, 
the more his success depends upon words. He is more 
removed from the area of action and has to depend on 
reports, conferences, meetings, and written statements to 
accomplish his job. 

Pictures are a second means of communication. Pictures 
include charts, blueprints, models, and other visual de- 
vices that are not organized into words. Pictures can show 
the relationships of an intricate, complicated mass of data, 
as in a blueprint or a chart. They can simplify the use of 
words or lend life to them, as in color charts. Furthermore, 
they can portray aesthetic values and conditions for which 
words are somewhat inadequate. 

Management today tends to express more of its ideas in 


pictures, such as films, charts, and scale models of build- 
ings and machinery. Although pictures are impressive, 
they are seldom used alone. They are, as the term implies, 
visual aids, and are most effective when used with well- 
chosen words and action to tell the complete story 

The third classification of communication is action 
What a person does is a means of communication when it 
affects others. A handshake has meaning. A pat on the 
back has meaning. A raise in the pay envelope has mean- 
ing. Failure to act also has meaning, as in the failure to 
compliment a person for a job well done. 

There is one significant fact about action as a means 
of communication. That fact is that people “believe” action 
more than they do words or pictures. If there is a differ- 
ence between what a manager says and does, people will, 
in the long run, believe what he does. For example, for a 
while a manager may sell his personnel on the idea that 
he has their interests at heart; but if his actions prove 
otherwise, he cannot keep them sold. 

One of the biggest flaws in managerial communication 
is the failure to keep those who will be affected informed 
of planned managerial action. Take the true story of a 
proposed company move: 

The fact that the company was going to move was gen- 
erally known and acknowledged by management. At first, 
speculation on when and where the company might move 
was stimulating to the employees. But after a while, when 
no further information came from management, fear took 
over. Who would go, who wouldn't? Who would get pro- 
moted, who would get demoted? What would the new 
climate be like? Alaska or California? Some emplovees 
fearing the worst found positions in other companies. 

Only when the loss in personnel became significant did 
management realize that something had to be done. As a 
result not only were the employees “filled in” completely 
about the move, but the company sought outside mana- 
gerial help. A complete system for keeping all the em- 
ployees informed about all the company’s activities and 
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“Focusing on Problems Instead of 
Objectives” 
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A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


. it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold— how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. §-3. 


remium 
ervice Co. Inc. 


Founded 1897 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


195 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 
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policies pertaining to them was insti- 

tuted. The new system also provided 

that the company’s executives be _ 

eps wherever possible, on all prob- 
ms of employees. 

To help stave off an emergency, all 
the facts related to the move were 
detailed. They were put on bulletin 
boards, talked about at meetings at- 
tended at one time or another by all 
employees. The president carefully 
explained the advantages of the move, 
the solutions to the problems the 
move created, and the for keep- 
ing the company mt tad during 
the transition period with no halt in 
wages. 

In detailed letters sent to the homes 
of all employees, he also explained 
how each household would be moved, 
with the family’s belongings fully in- 
sured. He spoke of the special per- 
sonnel teams already in action in the 
new location. They were working 
with established real estate firms on 
housing problems, with school com- 
mittees and other civic organizations, 
paving the way for the employees and 
their families to be resettled with all 
possible ease. 

The relocation was accomplished 
with minimum strain and almost no 
loss of employees. It was successful. 

This company is now becoming 
well known in its new site and a big 
part of its success is due, not to the 
amount of money spent on its new 
facilities, but to the excellent rela- 
tionships within the company. 

The consultants who helped this 
firm out of its predicament didn’t per- 
form any miracle. They replaced the 
haphazard with the systematic. They 
spelled out the essential and funda- 
mental principles of intra-company 
communication, then after the com- 
pany adopted these principles, per- 
suaded its managers to continue using 
them. Most important was the estab- 
lishment of procedures for determin- 
ing which groups would be given par- 


ticular information—and when. 


® The development of a regular and 
dependable communication system 
withers the grapevine by providing 
true sources of information. It helps 
weaken the role of office politics and 
petty jealousies by keeping employees 
informed regarding company decisions 
and policies. The over-all result is a 
truly coordinated company. 

You may say the story of The Move 
was strictly a presidential problem. It 
wouldn’t a ply to department heads. 
Put yourself in the place of a depart- 
ment head in this company during the 
confusion stage. You could have 
helped considerably by keeping in 
close touch with the rumors spread 
by your personnel. You could have 
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assisted in dispelling those that were 
not based on fact. You could have 
assured staff that such a move was 
complicated, and that as soon as it 
was settled they would know about it. 
This would not have solved all the 
problems, but it would have helped. 

There are many things any man- 
ager at any level can do to improve 
formal employee communications. 
Here are some of them: 


1. Get yourself informed when pos- 
sible. If your personnel cannot expect 
answers from you, where can they 
go? If you can’t tell them, try to find 
out—but admit at once that you don’t 
know. Try to understand thoroughly 
before communicating. They'll de- 
pend on you more. 


2. Develop the aggressive willing- 
ness to communicate. A positive atti- 
tude is a basic part of the foundation 
for good communication. The effective 
manager tries to give his employees 
all the information they think they 
need. They must feel informed. 


3. Establish a reputation for sin- 
cerity and truthfulness. Communica- 
tion is built upon a foundation of con- 
fidence. Confd dence is especially im- 
portant in communication downward 
to workers because of their natural 
tendency to wonder whether they are 
getting the whole story, and to doubt 
management’ s motives. 


4. Keep employees informed of 
managerial action which will affect 
them. No plan of action is complete 
until its i of communication has 
been Bag The important point here 
is that communication comes before 
action, not after. A person dislikes 
learning about a change after it has 
happened. He feels that he does not 


count as an individual. 


5. Get the grapevine on your side. 
As shown wh mx, the grapevine is a 
powerful influence for good or evil in 
an organization. Which influence it is, 
depends upon the manager. If he has 
the support of the informal organiza- 
tion, if he is a reliable source of in- 
formation, and if he shows a genuine 
interest in communication, the grape- 


vine will probably support him. 


6. Establish communication 

dures. Procedure is a way of doing 
something. When that way is estab- 
lished, less conscious effort is re- 
quired to direct it, and participants 
feel more secure. For example, if a 
procedure is established by which let- 
ters from the home office covering 
certain. subjects are circulated among 
all zone managers, then they will have 
less anxiety about whether they are 
“in the know” and they will spend less 
time cultivating the grapevine. ® 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


to give you balanced national coverage 


You can drum up plenty of business in big cities with 
Life, the Post, and other mass media. 
But small towns are something else again. Here mass 
media circulation grows relatively weak . . . and you 
need Grit to take up the slack. 
This Grit does to a fare thee well. In fact, Grit actu- 
ally outsells America’s biggest general weekly in 1117 Gott Pebitahing Cn, Wetomaert, Fe. © Rapecsented ty Seater, 


counties! Meeker & Scott, Inc., in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; 
Chances are your schedule needs Grit to correct COE ES, Os, SO GS Se ee 


the big-city bias of the mass media and assure balanced 
national coverage. 
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Local names...local places...local news...local faces 
give your ads more readership and believability 


Add readership and believability —the guts of sell- 
ing advertising —to your media schedule with State 
and Local Farm Papers. Independent surveys 
prove that they top all other farm publications 
in both! 

To keep your prospects reading and believing, 
local editing takes advantage of differences in 
climate and farming practices. Over one hundred 
fifty editors travel over a million miles a year and 
make thousands of local calls to edit State and 
Local Farm Papers close to your customers. 


They travel the byways gathering local pictures, 
local names, and local news. This local effort puts 
your ads on a neighbor to neighbor basis with the 
$40 billion farm market. . . and 4 million farmers. 
You know how well familiar names can sell. 

You can match State and Local Farm Paper cir- 
culation to your markets and outlets, too. Give 
your ads every opportunity to spark fast, powerful 
sales action. Get the full story— Write State and 
Local Farm Papers, Room 1600, 28 E. 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Jackson 


Find owt more about the rich farm market... Explore the great potential it offers. 
Write for booklet —"'Farmiand USA." State and Local Farm Papers, Room 1600, 
28 East Jackson Bovlevord, Chicago 4, Ilinois. 


American Agriculturist 
Arizona Farmer Ranchman 
California Farmer 

Colorado Rancher & Farmer 


STATE onLOCAL 
FARM PAPERS 


Oregon Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Southern Planter 


idaho Farmer 
Kansas Former 
Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Dakota Farmer 

The Farmer 

The Farmer Stockman 
Florida Grower & Rancher 


Montana Farmer-Stockman 
Nebraska Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Ohio Farmer 


Utah Farmer 

Wallaces Farmer 
Washington Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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The Farmer-Stockman provides greatest 
most effective coverage in 


Texhoma-Land 


*RURAL TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


© February 1960 Issue had 
more commercial advertis- 
ing revenue than any pre- 
vious issue of the Farmer- 
Stockman! 


MORE & MORE 
ADVERTISERS 

are using the 
Farmer-Stockman 
to SELL in this 
rich market! 


© January, February and 
March 1960 issues have 
10% MORE commercial rev- 
enue than any other 3 con- 
secutive months in Farmer- 
Stockman history. 


Many new advertisers use the Farmer- 
Stockman for the first time in 1960! 


Below are new Farmer-Stockman advertisers, plus those who 
had not advertised in the Farmer-Stockman for a year or more. 
Gooch Feed Mill Compony, Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
Lincoln, Nebraska poration, New York, New York 
Granite City Steel Company, Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories, 


Granite City, Iilinois Charies City, lowe 
Hohn, Inc., roamiege Indiana Sea-An Produce, 


Mencen © C San Angelo, Texas 


Advance Seed Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

American School, 

Chicago, Iilinois 

Candy & Coke Craft Institute, 
Falibrook, California 


ase , a LA 


Century Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Consumers Cooperative 
Association (Fertilizer), 
Kansos City, Missouri 

Corn Belt Manufacturing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Delaval Separator Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Delta & Pine Land C 


Beloit, Wisconsin 

J & J Chemica! Company, 
Houston, Texas 

Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pony, Lubbock, Texas 

Kraft Foods, Chicago, Illinois 
Life Study Fellowship, 
Noroton, Connecticut 

Revel Little Tree Injection 


pany, 
Scott, Mississippi 

Doane Agricultural Service, 
St. Lovis, Missouri 

Form Journal, Inc., 
Philadelphio, Pennsylvania 
Ford Truck Deolers of Texas 


Compony, Madill, Oklahoma 
lubbock Avto Compony, 
lubbock, Texas 

Norkin Laboratories, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Oil Capito! Photos, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Seovthiond Weother Service, 
Clovis, New Mexico 

A. E. Stoley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois 
Steckley Hybrid Seed Com- 
pony, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Stewort-Doenges, Dallas, 
Texos—Tulsa, Oklohoma 
United States Rubber Com- 
pony, New York, New York 
Universal Pulleys Company, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Wisconsin Motor Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Yes, MORE AND MORE ADVERTISERS are placing schedules in the Farmer- 
Stockman becouse it gives them the most effective, lowest-cost coverage in 
Texhoma-land*! For Space Reservations—or additional data, write, wire or 
phone your neorest Farmer-Stockman office now! 


436,476 total paid subscribers 


~The Frarmer-Stoe 


OKLAHOMA CITY @ DALLAS 


Director of Advertising, J. H. Hunter 


* Rurol Texos end Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 11, SUperior 7-6145 
400 N. Michigon Avenve 
lee Hainline, Mgr 


NEW YORK 17, MUrroy Hill 4-3340 OKLAHOMA CITY 1, CEntrel 2-3311 
420 Lexington Avenve 500 N. Breedwoy 
Joe Paulsen, Mgr. Bill Pullen, Mer. 


DAUAS 5, \Aketide 1-312! 
432) WM. Central Expresewoy 
Alex McCommes, Jr, Mor 
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What's Fair Pay for a Top Sales Chief? 


@ Should his compensation be 20%, 40% or 110% of his presi- 


dent’s gross remuneration? 


@ Should he be eligible for stock options? 


@ Should a large part of his gross remuneration be in the form 
of incentive pay? 


@ Should he be a director of the company? 


The following data cannot answer specifically for your company 
and your position, but they do show the current practices in 145 
publicly owned companies. 


If the gross aggregate remuneration 
of your company's president is $99,- 
010, your own yearly income might 
well be about 53% of it, or $52,500. 

This is the median compensation of 
124 presidents and their 145 top sales 
executives, revealed in a new analysis 
of personal earnings of executives in 
publicly owned corporations. 

The sales executive whose income 
happens to fall at midpoint is R. P. 
Winberg, vice president and general 
sales manager, Revere Copper and 
Brass Inc., New York City. His in- 
come: $52,500, derived from fees, 
salary and year-end compensation. 

No one president's actual income 
from his company falls at the presi- 
dent’s median of $99,010 a year. Six 
president's incomes are $100,000 a 
year. 

Seventy-two sales executives in the 
145 companies studied had incomes 
that exceeded $52,500 a year. The 
highest income is that of Jesse V. 
Honeycutt, vice president, sales, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. His 
income was $394,322, of which $319,- 
322 came from special incentive com- 
pensation. 

Publication of these earnings figures 
does not violate privacy. In the U.S., 
if you are smart enough to earn at 
least $30,000 and are among the top 
three highest paid officials in your 
company, and if the stock is publicly 
held, your company must disclose 
your income to stockholders. Numer- 
ous companies report earnings of any 
corporate executive whose compen- 


sation is $30,000 or more a year. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and The New York Stock 
Exchange require public disclosure of 
executive earnings. Proxy statements 
containing this information must be 
filed with both the SEC and the stock 
exchange. Proxy statements are freely 
available at brokerage offices and 
leading banks, an corporations 
readily give their proxy statements to 
anyone who asks Pr them. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
quires the airlines to disclose earnings 
of literally scores of their executives. 
Sales Management, noting an airline's 
reported annual payment to its sales 
head as being unusually low, tele- 
phoned the vice president for sales, 
who disclosed, without hesitation, the 
correct amount of his earnings. 

The median income of sales execu- 
tives, in this study, based on 1959 
proxy statements which generally 
covered incomes in 1958 or fiscal 
1958-59, is below the median reported 
a year ago.® It is $52,500 vs. $53,125. 

This decline is due to inclusion of 
15 airlines executives, compared with 
only two a year ago. The highest air- 
line income is $55,000, and the lowest, 
$14,375. Ten of these incomes were 
less than $30,000. This year's report 
is based on 145 executives vs. 112 
last year. 

More companies have made stock 
options available to their sales execu- 


* “How 112 Top Sales Chiefs Are 
Paid,” Sales Management, Feb. 20, "59. 


Sales Management 


‘ves. Of the 145 executives in this 
study, 108 have stock options. That 
is 74%. 

Roy Abernethy, vice president- 
automotive distribution and market- 
ing, American Motors Corp., can 
testify to stock options as an income 
“sweetener.” 

American Motors granted Aber- 
nethy an option in 1954 on 5,000 
shares at $9.56 per share. In 1955 
he was given another option of 2,500 
shares at $8.61. And in 1956 he 
received an option on 750 shares at 
$5.82. American Motors granted Aber- 
nethy an option in 1958 on 7,500 
shares at $31.83, and in 1959 on an 
additional 4,462 shares at $56.29. 

If Abernethy had exercised his 
option on 20,162 shares (now 60,486 
shares after a 3 for 1 split March 2, 
1960) his cost would have been 
$564,850. American Motors closed on 
March 3 at 245%. 

Abernethy’s gross profit: $865,010. 

Abernethy’s aggregate remunera- 
tion, according to the 1959 proxy 
statement, was $113,160. His approxi- 
mate remuneration after income taxes 
(without allowance for deductions), 
was $51,300. According to the 1960 
proxy statement, American Motors 
paid Abernethy $184,901 in 1959, and 
the president, George Romney, $225,- 
350. 

Sales executives are much sought as 
members of their companies’ boards 
of directors. Of the 145 executives in 
this study, 117 are directors, many 
of them having been first elected early 
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Wheaton is a dependable long distance moving oF 
a world of personalized ond industrial services. Wherever you or 
your employees are moving—anywhere in 50 states or overseas—call 
your reliable Wheaton agent for prompt, safe service. 
Your Wheaton agent also moves trade 


show displays and exhibits; elec- 
tronic devices; office equipment. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING —50 STATES 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PORT CLEVELAND 


“THE INDUSTRIAL GIANT” 
\ 


NOW HAS THE HIGHEST SALARIED PAYROLL IN THE NATION 


cy / a fer family fer year 
65. --avenage for the nation - S$92Z. 3 " 


COLORFUL =e 
POSTERS | POR ao N 
veach thes fe falousty ly rich 

purchasing JOUT 


“~ 
fier Shausind 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Elyria, Lorain, 
Fremont, Sandusky, Tiffin and Ashtabula. 
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in their careers as chief sales execu- 
tives. This is 81%. 

Practically all companies have some 
form of retirement plan. B. C. 
Ohlandt, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Distillers and Chemical Corp., 
for example, is in line for a retire- 
ment annuity of $18,900 a year 
Joseph W. Mooney, senior vice ol 
dent, The American Sugar Retining 
Co., can receive an annual pension, at 
retirement, of $35,831. 

The president and a director of 
Scott Paper Co., Thomas B. McCabe, 
served without pay again last year. 
McCabe, who notes that he is past 
retirement age, told Sales Manage- 
ment that when he returned as presi- 
dent, after serving as chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System, “I 
wanted to feel free to participate fn 
the many philanthropic, educational, 
and public activities with which I 
have been associated for several 
years. In participating in these out- 
side activities I did not want to feel 
that I was accepting remuneration 
from Scott Paper Co. and not giving 
value saad Having been associ- 
ated with Scott since 1916 and having 
been fortunate enough to enjoy a 
remarkable appreciation in the stock 
of the company which I purchased in 
my early days here, I et that the 
return from my common stock owner- 
ship was yielding me sufficient income 
without a salary.” 


& McCabe's vice president-distribu- 
tion, Harrison F. Dunning, received 
$60,127, just a few hundred dollars 
less than two other vice presidents, 
making all three the highest paid 
executives at Scott 

Now. as at various times under the 
founder, Henry Ford, the Ford Motor 
Co. has no one executive designated 
as the over-all sales head of the com 
pany. Currently, a financial man 
R. S. McNamara, vice president, Car 
and Truck Group, is chairman of the 
Ford Marketing Committee. The vic« 
chairman is Charles Moore, vice 
president, public relations and adver- 
tising. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. has an- 
other unusual arrangement. J. J. Gal- 
lagher is chairman of the board and 
general sales manager. According to 
the current proxy statement, he was 
paid $60,000, 92% of the president's 
income. 

Many corporations continue to 
identify their officers simply by their 
titles—vice president, for. example, 
without defining their major job 
function. Stockholders would be hard 
put to learn which vice president is 
in charge of production, engineering, 
or sales, and to relate their incomes 
to their job functions 


How a Sales Chief's Income Compares with His President's 
(Based Upon 1959 Proxy Statements) 


> o individual 
Company and Title 


AIRCRAFT | RE. Wieland 


Cc. F. Sh 
Bendix Aviation Charlies Marcus $10! 900 | $164,249 v-P —- 
ABC D225 V-P For. Sales 


Boeing Airplane | Wellwood E. Beall 08,467 | (135,166 
A 8 C DS200 Sr. V-P AUTO- 


Douglas Aircraft | Nat Paschal! 2,250 
A BC Di se VP Cho. $e es — ' MOTIVE 


Fairchild Engine F. E. Newbold, Jr. i . 
and Airplane V-P Engr. & Mark 60,258 aed eae Motors Roy Abernethy 
ASC DilO0 : woes 


ve 


Dis. & Mark 


Ford Motor Co. Robert 5S. 
AIR ABC 024.44 McNamere 


TRANSP'T c br Marketing 


Mack Trucks, Inc. Elliott G. Ewell 
American C. R. Speers : ABC DI30 V-P-Sales 
Airlines Sr. V-P-Seles 
BC DATS Since Feb. |. 1960 Studebaker- S. A. Skillman 
V-P Advertising) ast tien V-P & GSM 
DS000 S. C. Bunle 
V-P-Cargo Sale. 
(Since March | 
1960 V-P—Cargo 
Sales, Trans-World B’‘LDG 
Airlines) 
lines) ‘ 
a PROD’S 
Braniff Airways Rex Brack 
V-P-Treffic-Sales 
Capital Airlines |W. H. Johnson, Jr. ww Carey Mfg. eC. Faulkner 
A 8 D100 Sr. V-P-Marteting ' 
" iM i 
A 8 0103 Chalfant ~ Celotex Corp . ve Greenwesd 
ss't V-P-Sales ‘ erc 
Flintkote Co. George J. Pecaro 
A C 030% President 
E$16,250 


Continental 
Air Lines 


Eastern Ale Lines |W. L. Morrisette, Jr ideal Cement Co. | H. 8. Bolton 
P.Seles , 750 V ‘r -¢ 


BC “uM 
Northwest GS. M. Bain 
v-P.S 


Airlines phe ‘Ya Jom R 2, Mehen 


- VLew >) 

: it P. 8. Shoemak 

Pan American Willis G. Lipscomb Meee CO ive aie 

World Airways, | y.P.Traffic.Sale aes — 
Inc 

B D10,908 


Trans-World . Cock 
Airlines 5; ViP-Soles | CHEM- 
Abt (Since May 28, 1959 
| Sr VP Seotomne ICALS 
Maneger) 
United Air Lines | 8. E. Johnson 50 000 Diamond Alkali W. H. McConnell! 
ABC D407 | Sr. V-P-Sales & PR Co. V-P-Marketing 
BC 
Nationa! Airlines | Walter Sternberg 24,000 one 
DISD Sr. V-P Hooker Chemical &. E. Wilkin 
ABC DI800 Sr. V-P (Sales 


*Calculated on the basis of payments Sept.-Dec., 1958. Interchemica! Bromwel! Ault 
v-P 


oT orp. 
On an annual basis. A BC Dé790 


Monsanto John L. Gillis 
Chemica! V-P-Marketing 
ABC DI729 


Capitalized Letters Under Rohm & Haas Co. Dr. D. S. Frederick 
: A B DI572 v-P 
Company Name Indicate: 
A B Dé279 Louis Klein 

he is a director V-P 
company has retirement plan 
eligible for stock option 
number of shares he owns in company DRUGS 
gross aggregate remuneration includes 
additional incentive compensation Abbott Labs. Herbert S. 


A 8 C D629 Wilkinson 
| V-P & Dir. of Sales 
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How a Sales Chief’s Income Compares with His President's (continved) 


Company and Title 


' 

| Stuart Sherman 

| V-P-—Marketing 
(Retired July 10, 

| 1959, continues as 

| director) 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. J. Jerome Thom: 
A BC 02367 F-Agr. Sales Div. 


v. 
ABC D7& ly. Philip Smith 
GM, Chem. Sales 


iv. 


Colgate- 
Palmolive 
A B C D3500 


Rexall Drug | John Bowles 
& Chemical V-P Rexall! Sales, 
A B C 023,960 | Pres., Rexall Div. 


FOODS 


American Sugar 
Refining Co. 
ABC DSO 


Armour and Co. 
ABC DI70 


Beech-Nut 
Life Savers, Inc. 
ABC DII8 
Continental 
Bakin 
ABC Dé 
Hershey Choc. 
Corp. 
ABC DB 


Jewell Tea Co. 
A BC 02030 


John Morrell & 
Co. 
A 6 C 09279 


Quaker.Oats Co. | William G. Mason 
ABC D823 v-P 


Wilson & Co. 
BC 


Joseph W. Mooney 
Sr. VP 

Edward W. Wilson 
Ex, V-P 

Hundley A. 


Thompson 
V-P (Sales) 


Cedric Seaman 
V-P (Marketing) 


J. J. Gallagher 
Chr. and GSM 


Charles R. Musser 
V-P (GSM) 


Philip K. Wrigley 
President 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
A BC DI04,754 


FURNI- 
TURE 


Frederick B. 
Biestman, Jr. 
V-P (Sales) 


Sidney V. Walker, 
Jr 


Kroehler Mfg. 
Co. 

A B DI347 

A B D62,094 

Salesman 

John W. Hubbel! 


V-P Chg. Mer. & 
Adv. 


Simmons Co. 
ABC D9 


Capitalized Letters Under 
Company Name Indicate: 


: he is a director 
company has retirement plan 
eligible for stock option 

: number of shares he owns in company 
gross aggregate remuneration inciudes 
additional incentive compensation 


INDUS- 
TRIAL 


Air Reduction Co. | 
ABCD WO 


American Metal 
Products | 
ABC DiI 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
ABC Dé! 


Briggs & Stratton 
A D045 

Clark Equipment 
ABC D391! 


Combustion Engn. 
A 8 C 03700 


Cummins Engine 
Co. 
ABC DI703 
Cooper-Bessemer 
ABC Dié6i0 
ABC 0248 
Crane Co. 
BCD 
Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. 


Foster Wheeler 
ABC D&O 


Gen. Am. Trans. 
ABC DIStO 


Globe-Union Inc. 
A&C 0284 


ABC 02255 

ABC 02474 

Minnesota Mining 
Co 


4b . Co, 
A tc Bisa 


Otis Elevator Co. 
8 C D578 


Rockwell-Standard 
A B 02000 


Textron Inc. 
A 8 C 050,000 


Wagner Electric 
BCD 


LIQUOR 


National Distil- 
lers and Chemi- 


cal Corp. 
ABC 010,418 
Publicker 

Industries 


Cc. D'W. Gibson 
v-P 


E. W. Yount 
VP 


| William Rodgers 
| V-P-Sales 


€. V. Oehler 
V-P Chg. Soles 


Charles H. King 
v-P 


Donald S. Walker 


| V-P & Dir. of Seles 


Cc. &. Boll 
V-P-Sales 


Cc. M. le 
VP, Dis. 

S. &. Johnson 

V-P & Dir. of Seles 
Gesnge F. Burley 
v. 


V. H. Peterson 
V-P (Seles) 


John E. Kenney 
v-P 


Spencer D. Moseley 


Ass't to Pres. and 
Coordinator of 
Sales 


Welter E. Anderson 
¥ 


William S. Parsons 
V-P, Globe-Union, 
Pres., Ctraleb Div. 


Herold M. 


Severs 
Pres., Wico Electric 


Louis F. Weyand 
Ex. V-P, (Since 
elected vice chair- 
man of the execu- 
tive committee) 


E. W. Hines 
v-P 


C. S$. Northen 
V-P (Sales) 


C. 8. Black 
Ex. V-P Sales 


H. N. Felton 
V-P (Chg. Sales) 


8. C. Ohlandt 
x. VP 


John L. Leban 


Ex. V-P 


$65,933 


37,500 


6! 088 


68,923 


59,102 


69,450 


37,77 


33,000 


32,365 


37,250 


38,470 


itl,6le8 
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Another thinly disguised WJR success story 
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“WON'T YOU PLAY A MONEY MELODY" 


Strike the right chord for the right 
audience and you've got sales 
music. 

Listen to the story of a retailer of 
home electric organs who was 
introducing a new model. The 
price of this organ restricted the 
market to a very distinctive group. 
He placed a 2-week announcement 
schedule on WJR. 


On the day of the first commercial, 
a customer drop in and asked 
to see the organ he had just heard 
about on his car radio. He bought. 
In fact, sales were slightly over- 
whelming throughout the adver- 
tising campaign. 


This points up one of the basic 
philosophies at WJR. We program 
for minority groups as much as for 
general interest groups. Instead of 
day-in, day-out radio of the same 
type for the same daily audience, 
we broadcast something different 
for different audiences . . . for 
farmers, for housewives, for lovers 
of classical music, for people who 
listen for entertainment, for people 
who want to learn, not just listen. 


We call it complete-range pro- 
gramming . . . programming with 
something for everyone. With it 
we serve our total audience, not 
just one part over and over again. 


Sales Management 


What’s your line? Aluminum? 
Potato chips? Bearings? Insurance? 
Organs? Whom do you want to 
reach? Industry buyers? Home- 
makers? Sports fans? Everybody? 
The place to make sweet music in 
the Great Lakes area is WJR. 
Work out the details with your 
advertising manager, agency or 
Henry I. Christal rep, then sit back 
and listen to the cash register sing. 


W J Reve 


760 KC 50,000 WATTS 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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How a Sales Chief's 


Income Compares with His President's (continved) 


Company 


Individual 
and Title 


Company 


President's 
Gross 


Sales 
Chief's 

Gross 
‘emuncra- 


Individual R Remunora- 
ond Title tion 


NON- 
FERROUS 


Aluminum Co. 
of America 
A B C 020,060 


American Meta! 
Climax ; 
A 8 C 08068 


Am. Smelting & 
Refining Co. 

ABC Dé3 

Anaconda Wire 


& Cable 
A B DO 


Kennecott Copper 

A B DIOO 

National Lead 

°. 

A B Oeses 

Revere Copper 
and Brass 

ABC DIS0O 


Reynolds Metals 
A BC 043,807 


St. Joseph Lead 
ABC DIZ 


OFFICE 
EQUIP. 


Addressograph- 
Multigraph 
B 


Oil, GAS 


Ashland Cil & 
Refining Co. 
AB 02780 


Atlantic Refining 
ABC 04099 


Eastern Gas 
and Fuel 
Cc 

Richfield Oil 

ABC Di0Sse 


R. V. Davies 
V-P Chg. Sales 


Jean Vuillequez 
V-P (Sales 


| Simon D. Strauss 


V-P (Sales) 


David E. Allen 


Cari K. Lenz 
Pres., Kennecott 
Sales 


David A. Merson 

V-P. SM. Paints 
Oils and Pigments 

R. P. Winberg 

V-P (GSM) 

David P. Reynolds 


Ex. V-P-Sales 


Charles R. Ince 
V-P (Sales) 


William H. Wilson 
V-P, Dom. Distri. 


B. L. Meyers 
Vv Dom. Mark 


H. Carl Davis 
V-P, Marketing 


Paimer C. Taibutt 
P 


¥ 
D. T. Colley 
V-P. GM-Marketing 


W. B. Ross 
v.P 


W. G. King, Jr. 
V-P, (GSM) 


$107,000 


52,570 


52,086 


Socony Mobil 
ABS D990 
Standard Oil 
(ind.) 
ABC DI3,165 
ABC 02410 
Sun Ol! Co. 


ABC DIPS 
E$20,250 


OPTICS 


American Optical 
ABC D200 


Eastman Kodak 
Co 
A 8 D293 


A 8 DIO 


PACK- 
AGING 


Crown Cork 
& Seal 
8c 


Nationa! 
Can Corp 
ABC Dis 


PAPER 


Crown Zellerbach 
A 8 D7S45 


Fibreboard 
Paper Products 
sco 


International 
Paper Co. 
co 


The Mead Corp. 
ABC 040,807 


St. Regis Paper 
A BC Dée000 
Scott Paper Co. 
ABC D228 
ABC 04969 
Sutherland Paper 
ABC DI75 


W. Va. Pulp 
& Paper 
A&C DiS.292 


PUBLISH- 


Vernon A. Bellman $80 000 
v-P 


Dwight F. Benton 94 500 
¢ 


V-P, Sales 
Alton C. Sailstad 80 000 
GSM 


Willard W. Wright 74,276 
y.P 


Victor D. Kniss 
v-P 


James E. McGhee 
VP 


Edward P. Curtis 
v-P 


Semuel V. Tuttas 
V-P (Sales) 


Russell H. Winters 


Ex. V hg. Seles 


G6. J. Ticoulat 
Sr. V-P, (Sales)* 
E. W. Carey 

V-P (Marketing) 


F. Henry Savege 
¥-?. GSM 


Arthur L. Harris 
Pres. Mead-Atlante 
Paper Co 


D. F. Morris 7S 000 
Pres... Mead Core 


Archibald Carswell! 77,200 
Ex. V-P (Seles 

Harrison F. Dunning {no pay) 
v.P D tribut - 


G. Willing Pepper (no pay) 


y (Sales 


J. 7. Kirkpetrick . © 000 
V-P (Marketing 
David L. Luke Ii! 100,000 
i pP¢ mmer 


tx 5 


ING 


Curtis Publishing 
8 


Capitalized Letters Under 
Company Name Indicate: 


E. C. Yon Tress 
v.P 


he is a director 

company has retirement plan 

eligible for stock option 

number of shares he owns in company 
gross aggregate remuneration includes 
additional incentive compensation 


SHOES 


Brown Shoe Co. 
A8C D10,875 


A. C. Fleener 
V-P Chg. Marketing 


*Now President Crown Zellerbach International 
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The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
reaches 739,000 


adult male 


readers 


... the biggest male audience of any Philadelphia daily ! 


Throughout Delaware Valley, U.S.A., more men read 
The Inquirer than any other daily.* Consider the sub- 
urbs where 65% of the automotive sales are made. 
There, The Inquirer gives you 33% more male readers 
than the other leading newspaper. 

Important point: If you’re missing The Inquirer, 
you’re missing 483,000 of its male readers who do not 
read the other major daily. You're missing 483,000 
opportunities to sell men. 


ec 
> 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR EDWARD |. LYNCH; RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES | FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20% Wacker Drive Penods< 0! Sidg 155 Montgomery St 


3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Murray 1) 2.5838 Andover 3-62°0 Woodward 5.7260 Garfelé 1.7946 


Ountirt 53557 
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How a Sales Chief's Income Compares with His President's  (continved) 


Brown Shoe Co. 
A B C .D5650 


Endicott Johnson 
A B D1860 


E$! 1,950 
International Shoe 
A B D500 
Melville Shoe 

Corp. 

A 8 D400 


STEEL 


Alan Wood 
Steel Co. 

BC D €$10,133 

Armco Steel 
Corp 

ABC D840 

Bethlehem Steel 

ABC D465 
E$3!9,322 

Cleveland-Clifts 
ron 

B ESI7.916 

Crucible Stee! 
°. 

ABC D452 

Granite City Steel | 

A BC 02000 | 


ABC 02339 

Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co 

ABC D2214 


Lukens Stee! Co. | 
B E$22,134 


Pittsburgh Steel 
BCD 


Republic Stee! 
A BC DS5060 


Louis J. Schaefer 
V-P Chg. Sales 


Lawrence Merle 
V-P & Sales Mgr 


Matt S. Wigginton | 

Pres., Genesco Sales 

Maurice R. | 
Chambe | 


rs 
| V-P (Chg. Sales) 
J. Brent Wells | 
| V-P 


. Francis | 
hg. Marketing 


L. T. Johnston 
Ex. V-P (Sales) 


Jesse V. Honeycutt 
V-P, Sales 


John S$. Wilbur 
V-P, (ore sales) 


| Walter H. Wiewe!l 
Sr. V-P 


J 
Hamilton, Jr. 
Ex. V-P & GSM 


Erwin ary 
V-P Chg. Tin Plate 
Sales 


J. E. Timberlake 
V-P-Sales 


| 


William E. 
Mullestein 
v-P 


M. J. Blair 
V-P, Sales 


Norman W. Foy 


| V-P Chg. Sales 


160 000 


126,765 


74,169 


221,333 


| 
TV-RADIO | 


Zenith Radio | 
ABC DSO | 


TEXTILES 


Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Co. 
A 8B 013,192 


Hart Schaffner 
M 


Industries 
ABC D240 


A 8 C 04500 


Phillips-Van 


tevens 
Di8.ei5 


ABC DI9,100 


Leonard C. 
Truesdell 
Ex. V-P, Dir. of Sales 


H. P. Cowen 
| Ex. V-P. Macgregor 
| Sports Products Inc 


John D. Gray 
V-P Chg. Merch 


Joseph H. Mac. ° 
Fariand 
V-P 


Francis |. Monahan 

V-P-Mohowk Seles 

Joseph McCleary, 
dr. 

V-P. Marketing 


Stanley C. Gillette 
V-P.Seles 


Andrew J. Soko! 
V-P Synthetics Div. 
Seles 


Campbell D. 


Garrett 
Vv, Cotton Div. 
Sales 


John M. Hughiett 
| V-P. Woolen & 


TIRES 


Gen. Tire 

ub 
A 8 C 013,232 
Cootvee Tire 


ubber 


ABC 02297 


TOBACCO 


American 
Tobacco 
A B D4i0 


A B 02005 


Consolidated 
igar 

A B DIO 

Liggett & Myers 

ABC DI72 


V-P Chg. Seles 


Victor Holt, Jr. 
President since 


April 7, 1958 


Robert 8. Walker 
V+ & Dir. of Sales 


A. Gordon Findley 
V-P_ Chief of Cigar 
les 


Sol Bornstein 
Pres. G.H.P. Cigar 


W. B. Lewis, Jr. 
V-P & SM 


286,588 


Capitalized Letters Under 
Company Name Indicate: 


: he is a director 
company has retirement plan 
eligible for stock option 

: number of shares he owns in company 
gross aggregate remuneration includes 
additional incentive compensation 


P. Lorillard Co. Manuel Yellen 167,117 
A BC Das00 V-P & Dir. Soles 
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Make delivery 
promises confidently... 
ship the fast, 

direct way... DL 


Easiest way to win new customers... 

hold your present ones...is to make sure 
their orders are delivered ON TIME! 
That’s why so many sales managers rely on 
D-C—the carrier that will back up 

your delivery promises with fast, direct, 

safe service... FAST because D-C 

uses 2-man sleeper cabs that go all the way 
non-stop coast-to-coast... DIRECT 

because only D-C offers one-carrier, 
coast-to-coast service... SAFE because D-C 
assumes one-carrier responsibility for 

your shipment all the way! Why not let D-C 
relieve you of your shipping worries... 

help you make repeat sales! Always specify 
D-C... coast-to-coast choice for 
coast-to-coast service! 


You'll find us 


in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


) 


Oe ee 


‘ . 7” 
‘‘mile-saver 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Chemical Process Industries 

1959 census of plants and em- 
ployees arranged to serve as a mar- 
keting guide to the huge manufactur- 
ing complex of the nation’s largest 
growth market, spending nearly $5 
billion for new plants and equipment 
and $49 billion for new materials, 
energy and services in 1959. Listed 
are plants of 20-or-more, 50-or-more 
and 100-or-more employees by 4- 
digit Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion codes. These data are then broken 
down by industries into state and 
metropolitan area groupings. There 
are also data on plants making a pri- 
marv product outside the CPI, but 
making a secondary product in the 
chemical process industries. This is 
reported to be the first time such 
data have been made available from 
anv source. Write J. Elton Tuohig, 
Advertising Sales Manager, Chemical 
Engineering, Dept. SM, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Manufacturers’ Guarantees 

A report of a survey of 452 urban 
women (ages ranged between 18 and 
65) to find out which type of manu- 
facturers’ guarantees they trust most. 


Types of guarantees are listed in five 
general classifications: laboratory 
tested, unconditionally guaranteed, 
money refunded if not completely 
satisfied, Good Housekeeping Guar- 
antee Seal, double vour money back. 
Each type of guarantee is rated on 
the basis of five criteria: importance 
to consumer, reliability of company 
making the guarantee, guarantee’s ad- 
ditive monetary value to merchandise, 


believability, quality of guaranteed 
product. A rating scale was set up 
in which the favorite guarantee might 
garner as many as (plus) 1,356 points. 
The least favored might show a dis- 
heartening score of the same number 
with a negative valuation. Write 
Dept. SM, Reach, McClinton & Co., 
Inc., 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 
The Alaskan Market 

Introductory survey of the 49th 
state which will be included in the 
forthcoming book, “The U.S. Western 
and Pacific Markets,” one in a series 
on markets of the Free World. There 
are data on income and standard of 
living, market classification by cities 
and towns, consumption and distribu- 
tion, Alaska’s “four markets” (civil 
consumer, military consumer, civil 
public construction, military construc- 
tion). Write Arthur A. Porter, Vice 
President, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Dept. SM, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Minnesota Homemcker 

Survey No. 12, which is part of a 
continuing survey of Minnesota liv- 
ing. It is a home-interview study of 
products on hand and in use in Min- 
nesota homes, with emphasis on Min 
neapolis and Hennepin County. A 
wide range of products and brand 
standings are covered. Included are 
general market data — Hennepin 
County, Minnesota and the upper 
Midwest; farm data—Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and western Wis- 
consin. Write William A. Cordingley, 
National Advertising Manager, Min- 


neapolis Star and Tribune, Dept. SM, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The 13th TV Market 

Analysis of Indianapolis, major re- 
tail area for 18 richer than-everage 
counties . . . 1-million population . . . 
356,600 families with 90% television 
ownership. Data include the 18- 
county Indianapolis Trading Zone and 
satellite markets: population total, 
households, TV sets 1958, passenger 
car registrations 1958, total retail 
sales, food, eating and drinking places, 
general merchandise, apparel, furni- 
ture, household appliances, automo- 
tive, gas stations, Seshaantuiling 
materials, and drug sales. Write John 
Hurlbut, Director of Promotion, 
WFBM-TV, Dept. SM, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The European Common Market 
This booklet tells what it is, what 
it means, and summarizes the main 
provisions of the Common Market 
Treaty. It sketches the economic po- 
tential and the place in world trade of 
the six Common Market countries, and 
points to some of the problems facing 
the market. Write Anthony Broy, The 
Roy Bernard Co., Inc., Dept. SM, 635° 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


Radio and Television 1959 


Salient dimensions of the media na 
tionally and locally: total consumer 
market 1950, 1958, 1959: spread of 
set ownership 1950, 1958, 1959; fa 
cilities; home viewing and listening 
patterns throughout dav; home view 
ing and listening seasonally; specific 
examples of measurements of the vari 
ous audiences. Write Henrv Rahmel 
Executive Vice President and Man- 
ager of Broadcast Division, A. C. Niel 
sen Co., Dept. SM, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


The Catholic Institution Market: Com- 
plete details on its size. Catholic Manage- 
ment Journal, Dept. SM, 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Test City, U. S. A.: Fact book to guide 
you in launching a new product. The 
Columbus Dispatch and Columbus 
 mggaceamaaa: Dept. , SM, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


1959 New Car Sales in Cleveland: A 
study which tells how Cleveland families 
bought new cars by make, by model, by 
census tract and economic areas. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dept. SM, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Today's Secretary's Fact File: Data you 
will want to have to sell this important 
buying group of over 145,000 young 
career women. Today's Secretary, Dept 
SM, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Sales Incentive Programs: Details on how 
you can use quality-engineered power 
tools for premiums. Black & Decker, Dept 
SM, Towson 4, Md. 


Traveling Through Clark: Thirty-two- 
page brochure illustrating custom-styled 
metal packaging. J. L. Clark, Dept. SM, 
Rockford, Il. 


Garden and Sporting Goods: Catalogue 
of over 10,000 nationally advertised 
products for employee purchases, incen- 
tive plans, premiums, gifts. National, 
Dept. SM, 812 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Il. 
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Sales Training Films: Sixteen-page dire« 
tory of sales films for training courses, 
sales and dealer meetings. convention 
program breaks, etc. Dartnell, Dept. SM, 
4664 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill 


Sales Eye View: Detailed analysis of the 
Seattle market. The Seattle Times, Dept 
SM, Seattle, Wash 


Filmed Selling Stories: Information about 
types of projectors available, successful 
selling programs, projector leasing plan 
Technical Service, Inc., Dept. SM, 30870 
Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich 


Hospitals’ 1960 Guide: Reference for 
facts and figures about hospital admin- 
istrative planning and the people with 
buying influence in the hospital market 
Hospitals, Dept. SM, 840 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, TL. 


Why are more expansion-minded advertisers 


NOW using Nation's Business? 


BUSINESS INSURANCE ADVERTISERS 
Ii™ Quarter I960 © 


Buaunesmen dix over how to mine 
large vor shee needed mos 


Your Most productive doers 
can be He new ance dare! 


+ Equitable 


D AMERICAN 


To break through limited-circulation barriers to a 
bigger business market. 

There are a great many new prospects and cus- 
tomers among the hundreds of thousands of 
medium-sized companies that dot the land—but 
how to reach them? One leading business magazine 
concentrates 77% of its circulation in some 20,000 
firms—another, 51% in 38,000 companies. And 
neither delivers as much as half the total circulation 
of Nation's Bustness—whose 750,000 subscribers 
are to be found in top managemeat positions in 
more than 500,000 large and medium-sized com- 
panies in all lines of business. 

More and more business advertisers are changing 
their thinking to take advantage of this direct route 
to a greater share of the business market—and 
more and more agencies, too, are recommending 


Mhet Mervtord (walkers « wee te 
So, : prey 


ee ee 
SHIELD 


NaTION’s Business to their clients, as a way to 
reach deeper into the total economy...and at the 
same time get their sales messages to 23,000 owner- 
executives in 499 of the 500 largest corporations. 

If you want your advertising to lay the ground- 
work for your salesmen’s calls in all sections of the 
business structure...to encourage reorders and 
produce leads in the absence of salesmen... to 
cover territory and prospects that are not profitable 
for your salesmen to call on frequently...and to 
extend a favorable image of your company and its 
products or services to thousands of firms that may 
not know what kind of a company you are to do 
business with—or even what you make—you'll 
find that, dollar for dollar and prospect for pros- 
pect, NaTIon’s Business is your best business 
magazine buy today. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Nation’sBusin 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 
711 THIRD AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


ess 


A metalworking manufacturing 
report for advertisers 


“¢ 
tag - _ tell. ce — 
pr . ~¢ , ore ° macigiiins -_—~. PE 


which “flows” a metal ring into a seamless compressor case. Standing, |. to r.—L. J. Dolin, superintendent, experimental sheet metal; Robert Knowlton, 


Design huddle produces ideas for machine 


Lighter, stronger, faster jet engines... constant challenge for 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft's 
manufacturing miracle men 


Management team pioneers major breakthrough in metalworking manufacturing 


zeas—Production Engineer Edward Griswold, Bob Knowlton, Stan Rusczik and Low Dotin 


Bob Knowlton (1.), Stan Rusczik (r.) and operator Dominick Casasanta double New 
i confer on assembly of new ne capable of flow turning an 80” cylinder. 
: «“ _— -. 2 


check thickness of casing made on one of P&W's smatier flow turn machines. 


a) 


SS 


supervisor, edvenced tool engineering; Stanley Rusczik, production engineer; and Robert C. Wright, chief. production engineering, for P & W—and, front. Claus L. Sporck, V.P., Lodge & Shipley Co. 


The difference between a 2-oz. jigger and a combustion chamber 
case for a 25,000-pound-thrust class J-75 jet engine is years of 
planning, imagination, engineering—and purest optimism. But 
it’s typical of the manufacturing miracles that Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft brings off as a matter of course. 

The power plants for jet transports which now fly the Atlantic 
in 64 hours are lighter, faster and stronger because a Norwegian 
engineer placed a 2-oz. jigger on the desk of the chief of advanced 
tool engineering at P& WA. The piece was unusual: seamless, even- 
walled, lightweight, finely-finished, and made on a machine that 
literally “flowed” a metal ring into cylindrical or conical shapes. 

Here was an idea—if only it could be done on a large-enough 
scale. P&WA manufacturing men decided to give it a try. They 


Finished Bob Wright and Lyman J. Smith (r.) superintendent of Assembly & Test ex- 
Flow turning gives compressor greater le strength 


ad? zw,” 


fig mat 


teamed up with machine tool manufacturers Lodge & Shipley 
to produce the first flow turning machines in the U.S.—and 
the giants that are now turning out compressor cases and 
other highly stressed parts for P&WA jet engines. 

The story of flow turning (or shear forming as it is 
sometimes called) has been told in detail in American 
Machinist / Metalworking Manufacturing. It’s a story of the 
constant search for better ways to make things of metal. 
Our job is to keep manufacturing management men in 
metalworking posted on developments that will help solve 
manufacturing problems. More than 41,000 of them turn to 
AM/MM for just that kind of help. Here, then, is the ideal 
place to show how your product can help them! 


If your product is sold to metalworking, your 
advertising belongs in 


American 


Metalworking 
Machinist 


Manufacturing 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ & 


MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 


IN THE SUPERMARKETS: 


Impulse Buying Takes Over 


A new study of consumer buying habits by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Inc., shows that impulse buying in supermarkets has in- 
creased 32% since 1949. And even where shopping lists are planned 
at home, there is less thought of specific brands. Note the change in 
buying habits since 1949: 


BRAND 


decided 
at home 


ITEM 
(But not 
Brand) 
decided 
at home 


IMPULSE: | 


No thought 

at home “ 
of Buying 

Item 


WHAT Items are Chosen Mostly on IMPULSE BUYING? 
76% 


87% 
70% 71% 
= die : zB, 
@ 


CAKES MAGAZINES WINES BEER FROZEN FRUITS CHEESE 


PICTOGRAPHS BY WEISS AGENCY 
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WHEN vou're TALKING | RAVEL —rememcer 


The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News is read by families whose median in- there by air, by rail and by ship. What’s more, the Daily News 
come is $1070 a year higher than Metropolitan Chicago as a median adult reader spends at least 35% more time with his paper 
whole. These are the people who are going places—and they go than readers of the other Chicago dailies 


1. The purchasing agent says he 2. He says our product is good. . . 3. WH admit purchasing agents 
doesn't know our company well our price competitive ... but! do have the responsibility of 
enough... selecting reliable sources .. . 


4. So, what can we do to impress 5. I have it! We'll balance our adver- 6. We'll make sure our story is in 
them with our good reputation? tising to cover purchasing agents every issue of PURCHASING 
as well as we cover engineers. Magazine. 


URCHASING MAGAZINE A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION Qj aw 


= & 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
2 the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


ITS A MARKETER’S MOON 


Have you heard about the spectacular, soaring, 
salubrious, sizzling sixties? . . . Please, no more 
adjectives. 

Herbert Leggett, vice president of the Valley 
National Bank in Phoenix, suggests that everyone 
try his own slogan. Those with an alliterative bent 
might resort to the “Cynical Sixties” or the “Psy- 
chopathic Sixties.” Others, beset with feelings of 
introversion or insecurity might prefer the Soul- 
Searching Sixties, the Shoestring Sixties, the 
Schizophrenic Sixties, or even the Social Security 
Sixties. 

The new decade has winged its way down 
through a sky of starry eulogistic phrases. Confi- 
dence? To be sure. Doubt? Possibly. But one thing 
is certain—marketing men and image makers have 
pulled all the stops in creating a favorable business 
climate for the next ten years. 

Ultimately, of course, a prosperous economy 
benefits everyone—but will slogans do it for us? 
Do they inspire us? Or bore us? Or even harm us? 
Business prognosticators paint a glowing picture 
of vast, new markets emerging from the population 
explosion, millions to promote industrial expan- 
sion, and numerous other factors that will leave 
the quaint, old world of the 1950's way behind. 

Underneath the razzle dazzle, however, there 
are certain portents: the embarrassing 50-point 
drop in the stock market during January, the in- 
vasion of foreign imports, the predicted decline 
in housing starts, auto production, and steel output 
—as well as a noticeable glut in certain consumer 
goods. These trends may cause many Scotch-and- 
soda executives to view the coming decade as the 
Sobering-up Sixties. 

But, as in all things, there is a way—Chinese 
philosophers called it the “Tao” (pronounced dow) 
—a key to realizing the opportunities that lie ahead. 
Some companies will find and use the key; others, 
unfortunately, will not. What is this occult, or 
perhaps, rather obvious, way of doing business in 
the coming decade? 

One fact that divides us from the last 150 years 
in the American economy is that we have mastered 


production. Without flinging garlands and down- 
ing martinis, the fact remains as an amazing trib- 
ute to the American way of life. But the accom- 
plishments of past civilizations have not saved 
them from extinction. What carries us onward is 
the constant creation, flow of goods and services. 

With the mastery of physical production behind 
us, the battleground becomes one of distribution 
and flow. Starting in the 1950's, many manufac- 
turers began to realize that the road to bigger 
profits is paved with more dynamic sales and mar- 
keting techniques. Certain companies observed 
the handwriting on the wall and threw themselves 
into building a keener marketing and distribution 
system—others chose to wait. 

Unfortunately, the time left for waiting has 
grown short. Foreign companies, with equally good 
products and lower prices, have come alive to 
the value of modern selling. They are pulling away 
from us in the European, Latin American and 
Asian markets—as well as pacing us very quickly 
on our own home ground. 

Domestic competition grows keener every year 
as items assume greater uniformity. Research and 
new product development can help—but the most 
vital area, bar none, is sharper and sharper mar- 
keting techniques. 

A youthful economic exuberance was respons- 
ible for America’s swift rise to power. Our great 
contribution to the world has been the creation of 
mass production technology, which reached its fine 
temper during World War II. The job now rests 
squarely on the shoulders of those who market the 
products of industry. 

Only by the continuous flow of goods, and the 
constant return of profits will we keep a clear 
channel between the pure research of a corpora- 
tion laboratory and the new products that will help 
people to live healthier, longer, and more purpose- 
ful lives. 

With focus on space travel—and a recent report 
that men shall reach the moon within the next ten 
years—we may well be moving, through our efforts, 
towards the Celestial Seventies. ® SGD 
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Last week a neat, businesslike man 
was ushered into the chambers of 
John Hay Whitney, American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. 
He had a luncheon date — all in the 
day's work for Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. 
left), this American super-public rela- 
tions man. For Tom Deegan is the 
non-paid chairman and president of a 
venture that has captured the imagi- 
nation of the business and political 
world, here and abroad. The venture: 
The New York World’s Fair 1964 
Corporation. Deegan has been travel- 
ing here, there and everywhere, stir- 
ring up interest, getting commitments 
for the Fair, to be held on the same 
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Fair, Getting Warmer 


old tenting grounds in 
Meadows that millions remember 
from the last one in New York. He's 
assembling a crew of earth-movers 
architect Wallace K. Harrison, with 
Robert Moses in the wings) to insure 
that this most expensive exhibition 
center will be a bonanza. He’s found 
that foreign nations and exhibitors 
want a 2-year fair in order to amortize 
their huge investment. Toward that 
end he’s working. . . . Deegan, twice 
knighted by Pope Pius XII, is well 
remembered for his role as spokesman 
in Robert R. Young’s historic proxy 
fight against the New York Central in 
1954. He was Young's chief of staff 


Flushing 


March 18, 1960 


From °46 until recently, his chief 
occupation has been in public affairs 
for the railroad industry, implement- 
In his day 
he’s been a reporter for The New 


ing Young's policies 


York Times, worked in public rela- 
tions for a major airline, been with 
an ad agency. Essentially, he’s a pub- 
lic relations man with statesmanlike 
overtones. He heads his own firm 
now. With him here are (center) New 
York City’s Mayor Robert Wagner 
and William Shea, president of Con- 
tinental Baseball League, at a race 
track. That, too, was all in the day’s 
work—Shea wants to build a stadium 
as part of N.Y. World's Fair. 


THEY'RE 
IN 

THE 
NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


‘There Is No Substitute 
for Manpower . . .’ 


and sometimes there seems 
to be no substitute for Arthur H. 
(Red) Motley, of whom no one can 
say, “Ignore him — he may go away.” 
There is silver among the carrot in 
the Motley thatch now; but the boom- 
ing voice, the salty language are air- 
apparent. Red has been elected presi- 
dent of United States Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding Erwin Can 
ham of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Will he spend his tenure harping 
on those old C of C bugaboos, Com- 
munism and Unfair Labor Practices? 
Not Red: He's steamed up over the 
Chamber's “Action Course in Practical 
Politics.” The course is a year old; 
40,000 sets (in eight sessions, a semi- 
nar-booklet for each) have been sold 
Red is a firm believer that in order 
to get good government on both local 
and national levels, there must be an 
informed and active political laity 
The Chamber obviously concurs. The 
course is non-partisan, covers such 
topics as political party organization, 
the political precinct, political cam- 
paigns and clubs, and businessmen in 
politics. It is sold to local chambers 
and industries, is designed to give 
working knowledge of our political 
system. “Good training,” says Red 
(need you be told he’s president, 
Parade Publications, Inc., publisher of 
Parade; circulation, 9.5 million) 
“works for salesmen—why not in poli- 
tics?” In business, he points out, the 
best men are selected to run com- 
panies. In politics, too often seniority, 
rather than ability, determines can- 
didacy. He feels the Chamber's course 
can work miracles in reshaping our 
political thinking. Already it has been 
used, among their employees, by such 
companies as Koppers Co. Inc., Mon- 
santo, Ekco Products and Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. And with 3,000 C of C’s 
throughout the country and millions 
of businessmen as members, Red looks 
forward to a vear of action 
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More than 1,100 leading manufac- 


turers use Newspaper Research 


Services to rep O Yt 


TPA! 
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These reports cover any or 


all markets ... give you 
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complete and unbiased 


details on how your 


retailers compare with 


your competitors’ retailers 
in regard to advertising 


support 
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retail store 
advertising 


ETAIL STORE advertising can “make” a product if 
it gets the retailers’ support. If retailers with- 
hold this support it can “break” a product. 


Advertising Checking Bureau reads every advertise- 
ment published in all daily newspapers, as well as 
important weeklies. It will capture and tabulate these 
advertisements into a concise report. The report will 
give you a coherent picture of what your own and 
competitive dealers are doing. 


ACB Reports will tell you how you stand. These 
Retail Store Reports can cover a single locality, or 
they can be nation-wide. They can be ordered for 
as little a time period as one week or one month; 


Woerkrooms eof 


| 


or on a “til-forbid” basis, which is what most adver- 
tisers choose. 


These reports are specially tailored to your order. 
They will cover exactly the areas and the competi- 
tors that you want checked. 


Since newspaper advertising takes such a large por- 
tion of the total advertising dollar, these reports are 
a necessity if you are to know the extent of the 
promotion for and against your product. 


This is one of 14 services ACB offers which all have 
to do with getting the greatest value from your news- 
paper advertising. Ask for catalog. 


New York (10) 353 Pork Ave. South 
Chicege (3) 18 South Michigan Avenve 
Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Avenve 
Columbus (15) 20 South Third Street 
Sen Frencisce (5) 51 First Street 
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Today’s marketing specialist knows 
that the heavy-spending consumers 
of the dynamic Industrial North 
and East, who generously expend 
their seemingly limitless buying 
power, are the decisive customers 
to woo and win in the struggle for 
national brand dominance. 
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Within 227 counties of the Indus- 
trial North and East, where 26% 
of total U.S. Retail Sales are made, 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP de- 
livers an audience of 44% of all 
families. 

Profitably apply a modern ver- 
sion of the “Piped Piper” by using 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


_ HOW T0 
WIN NEW 
BUYERS 


by the millions! 


a strong advertising campaign in 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP to 
attract and win new buyers by the 
millions. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


Hew Yorn |), 1. News Building, 220 East 420d Street, MUrray Hill 14994 - Cocace |! 0, leibene lower, Sperior 7-004) - Sam Framcisco 4, Calif. 155 Mentgemery Street, GArtield 1.7946 - Los AmGELES 5, Coli! 2480 Wilshire Besleverd, OGenirk 5.2557 
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1960 


— Si 


Congress 
to Spur 
Overseas 
Sales 


No Foreign 
Payola 


Pinch of 


a New Law 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Congress seems almost sure to pass a bill this year encouraging 
American concerns to make capital investments and sell abroad. 
- « e A bill introduced by Rep. Hale Boggs (D., La.) deserves 
the attention of marketers—including those not now engaged 
in foreign trade. . . . Tax concessions offered under this bill 
may be considered so attractive that some concerns whicn have 
stayed out of overseas markets may want to take another look. 
Others already operating abroad may want to rejuggle their cor- 
porate setups to qualify for tax benefits. 


Key feature of Boggs's Bill: U.S, firms could establish special 
subsidiaries in U.S. to operate abroad. These subsidiaries, 
called "foreign corporations," would be allowed to delay pay- 
rent of U.S. income taxes until earnings were returned to U.S. 


"Foreign corporations" must meet these major qualifications: 
‘1) 90% of income must come from foreign sources; (2) 90% of in- 
come must come from combination of: active trade or business, 
income from qualified foreign subsidiary at least 10% owned, 
royalties up to 25% of gross income, compensation for render- 
ing technical or managerial services, and (3) not more than 
10% of gross income can come from sales in U.S. 


Greasing foreign palms in order to do business abroad has 
been outlawed by Internal Revenue Service—at least as a tax- 
deductible business expense. A new rule has been adopted, 
under pressure from Congress, against bribes to officials or 
employees of foreign nations. .. . This new wrinkle outlaws 
such overseas payola "if the making of the payment would be 
unlawful under laws of U.S., if such laws were applicable to 
such payment and to such officials or employees.” 


The “additives mess" is now fact. The Additives Amendment to 
Food & Drug Act went into effect two weeks ago. Food marketers 
were generally set to live with it. But other industries— 
chemicals, packaging, etc.—find the going rougher. ... Food 
companies now bear the burden of proving that all processes or 
packages are safe and meet new standards set by law, In many 
cases, they pass this burden to suppliers—of chemical addi- 
tives or packaging—and seek written safety guarantees. 


Pressure is even being felt by seed growers, who supply fruit 
and vegetable seeds to big food processors and packers. Grow- 
ers want crop guarantees from chemical suppliers against loss 
due to possible Government charges that chemicals with which 
seeds were treated can give a rat cancer. .. . There's no end 
to this. Many industries are jittery from the cranberry hang- 
over. 
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— SVs NEWSLETTER (continued) 


W here to Get Something like 25% of a company's salesmen account for 75% of 
cales. .. . Does that mean the rest are bad salesmen? Not at all. 

Salesmen . « « Most companies simply do not have time to investigate their 
sales applicants thoroughly. Many firms settle for second- or 
third-rate men to handle their products—because they lack wide 
enough range of applicants to choose from. 


One solution to the problem: The Sales Manpower Foundation, a 
subsidiary of Sales Executives Club of N.Y. It has gathered a 
file of 800 high caliber salesmen and sales managers available 
for new positions. This inventory—which will rise to 7,000 
names this year, after a national survey—is classified by prod- 
uct and geographical experience, academic and work background, 
plus contributions made to former employers. 


More than 600 companies used this manpower file in 1959. The 
number is constantly growing. .. . This salesman inventory is 
being underwriten by 150 forward-looking companies. Each gives 
$250 for first year's budget, is entitled to free use of files. 
- « « For information, write H. K, Astwood, Director, Sales Man- 
power Foundation, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N, Y. 


Gourmet General Foods’ "Gourmet line" skids to a halt. A case of pres- 
tige, but no profit. .. . GF is dropping retail sales of its 

Failure epicurean foods two-and-a-half years after they got "off to a 
fast start" (SM, Oct. 18, 1957, page 64). But, after a suc- 
cessful introduction, Gourmet Foods failed to provide neces- 
Sary turnover and volume. . .. GF had launched the 50-plus 
specialty foods from scratch; had won distribution in top de- 
partment and specialty stores. Now the line is dead, except 
for mail orders available to Gourmet lovers. 


Spurt in Pre-fabricated homes are on the rise. . .. In five years every 
other house built in suburbia will be factory made; in 15 years, 
Pre-fabs every second home built in all U.S. So predicts Home Manufac- 
turers Assn. For perspective, another statistic: Average of 1.3 
to 1.4 million new housing starts per year are expected during 
1960's. . . - Opportunities unlimited—for marketers who seek 

out buyer needs and wants. 


Marketin Renault, biggest advertiser among car imports, is adding an 

g outdoor ad program to its national radio, TV, magazine schedule. 

Miscellany . « » Sixty-three of top 100 national advertisers use co-op ad- 
vertising, according to National Telefilm Associates. ... 
Fifteen percent of all air travelers take 64% of all air trips. 
These frequent travelers, says American Airlines, make 28 mil- 
lion trips a year, average 23 trips each; 50% of them earn more 
than $10,000. . . . American Cyanamid is showing off wet-strength 
grocery bags which can be cut up to serve as book covers, aprons, 
toys, bath mats, even ponchos for small fry. 
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Slumberland makes them...LOOK sells them 


“Our first LOOK ad—in Magazone 1—paid for 
itself 100 times over in record-breaking mat- 
tress sales,” reports Arthur M. Warshaver, 
President of the Slumberland Products Co. 


Slumberland makes mattresses primarily for distri- 
bution in New England. Its first advertising venture 
in a national medium was a full-page insertion in 
LooK’s revolutionary new Magazone regional plan. 
The ad, appearing in Zone 1 (New England), ran in 
the September 15, 1959, issue. Result: biggest sales 
in Slumberland history. 


Impressed by the one-two sales punch provided by the 
combination of LooK prestige and Magazone flexibil- 
ity, Slumberland scheduled a follow-up page-and-a- 
half advertisement for the issue of March 1, 1960. So 
enthusiastic were dealers that pre-publication orders 
for the featured mattress soared over 60 per cent 
ahead of the volume for the same period of 1959. 


“Actually,” states President Warshaver, “we have 
reason to believe that sales during the period of the 
LooK promotion will be 100 per cent ahead of last 
year. LooK—and Magazone—have won a firm place 


in our media planning.” 


In the first quarter of 1960, LooK alone —among all 
major magazines — attained record highs in circula- 
tion, advertising revenue and advertising pages. One 
reason for this evidence of unmatched vitality is 
LOoK’s outstanding ability to produce sales results. 
For LOOK means sales. 
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Now you can 
scientifically measure 


the Sales Appeal 
of your package 
with Crowell’s exclusive 


POLARASCOPE 


What kind of visual impact does your package make? 
Which design elements dominate? Is their impression 
bold or weak . . . straight-forward or complex? These 
and other questions of graphic design are vital to the 
successful marketing of any product today. Yet often 
decisions are made purely on an “artistic” basis, mat- 
ters of personal preference or prejudice. 


Now Crowell has developed a’ way to take the guess- 
work out of graphics. Our exclusive Polarascope was 
developed to measure 7 key facets of your package de- 
sign : comparative visual impact, visual flow, attention 
value, brand recognition, legibility, depth penetration 
and product recognition. 

Tell us what specific aspects you want to evaluate 
and Crowell can pinpoint their effectiveness. Needless 
to say, our own package design people rely heavily on 
Polarascope measurements in creating new designs. 
Time and again, their accuracy has been proved for 
many leading companies in various fields. 


In addition to the Polarascope, our Department of 
Visiometrics offers related services, including color 
analysis, associative power, récall potential, and other 
elements of consumer appeal. Crowell’s special Video- 
graph, for example, measures package design in rela- 
tion to TV projection —an essential evaluation for 
advertisers. 


All this is part of the complete packaging service 
offered by Crowell. It’s at your service now. To arrange 
for an appraisal of your current package . . . to explore 
the possibilities of a new package design, just write 
Dept. M, Crowell Carton Company, Marshall, Michigan. 


See the Polarascope on exhibit 
in St. Regis’ Booth 905 at 
the A.M.A. Packaging Show 


Crowell offers complete packaging services for folding cartons 
. « » Metal-edge dispensers . . . METLSTAY packaging 


CROWELL CARTON COMPANY - MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
‘ a ‘k 
division of St.Regis (x) 
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WILLIAM L. McKNIGHT 


DYNAMARKETER 


‘Mr. Scotch Tape’ Sees Vast New 
‘Uninhabited Markets for 3M 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


Some men are content to retire to fishing or travel. 

With an estimated $250 million to show for his 72 
years, William Lester McKnight of St. Paul, Minn., and 
Miami Beach, Fla., manages to get in a bit of both. But 
when fishing, his thoughts tend to turn toward business 

“And when we travel abroad,” he adds, “I let my wife 
cover museums and cathedrals. I look at factories.” 

He looks at them in terms of ability to serve what 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. has long called 
“uninhabited marbots.” 

Leaving 3M’s active management in the hands of Presi- 
dent Her P. Buetow and associates, Board Chairman 
McKnight now spends four months each winter in and 
around lovely, exclusive La Gorce Island. (“When my 
veteran Miami cabdriver finally found it, two guards 
demanded my credentials.”) 

But in “retirement” he has picked up a few local busi- 
nesses. One is Webster Outdoor Advertising Co., which 
displays painted bulletins. Another is a reinforced con- 
crete plant. And he points proudly to the fact that his 
seagoing boat, The Scotchie, was “built in my own ship- 
yard.” The Scotchie of course was named for Scotch brand 
of tapes and other things for which 3M has found markets 

Between voyaging and fishing, McKnight reads detec- 
tive stories, plays gin rummy instead of bridge (“because 
I don’t like to let anyone down”), makes sure that 3M’s 
new yr keep coming and are properly patent-pro- 
tected, and looks out across the blue Gulf Stream at boom- 
ing 3M operations arcund the world. 

“The management asks me to do things,” he explains. 
“Besides, I can't afford to let go.” 

Among his company’s 45,000 stockholders, McKnight, 
with 9%, is the largest individual owner. But after 53 
years with 3M—20 of them as president—he has helped 
to see that a lot of people have done well under the Brand 
of the Tartan. And he will keep on doing his part to keep 
3M growing. 

Since 1935, U.S. and Canadian sales have multiplied 
50 times, from $8.9 million to $445 million. Meanwhile, 
net profit has soared 30 times, from $2.1 million to $60.2 
million. Even in these days of high costs and taxes, 3M 
emerges with 13% net on sales. 


Financial pundits have fun predicting how far and 
fast 3M can grow. Last fall, American Institute of Man- 
agement drew a tall trajectory: 3M sales would hit $1 
billion by 1970; $2 billion by 1985, and $3 billion by 2000 

Three years ago, when the company cited him as its 
“first 50-year employee,” William McKnight estimated 
that sales would reach “at least $1 billion” by 1967. He 
regards the AIM projections as conservative. 

For one thing, research and development expenses (now 
4% of sales) will be proportionately higher. For another, 
foreign operations (now only one-fifth as large as the 
US-Canadian, and not yet consolidated in parent company 
reports) would expand in this decade to 50% of the much 
larger world-wide total. 

About half of 3M’s net profit stems from products intro- 
duced since 1950. Tomorrow, too, most of the growth 
would be self-generated 

R&D, McKnight emphasizes, “insures product quality 
and distinctive product differences. Steadily, it helps us 
to widen and strengthen our operations: It’s as important 
to diversify competition as it is to diversify products.” 

The work of Central Research, St. Paul (“in charge of 
the future”), is supplemented by that of 30 divisional 
laboratories in turning out products that are “really new 
or distinctly better.” 

Meanwhile, abroad, many existing 3M products are just 
getting started. McKnight calls Thermo-Fax and magnetic 
tape “our hottest products there. We first started actively 
to export in 1951. But most of our gains abroad have been 
made in the last three years. We learned that we must 
manufacture there.” 

Under the International Division there are now three 
factories in England, two in France, two in West Ger- 
many, and others in Italy. Spain, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
South Africa, Australia and Japan. All are wholly owned 
except those in England and Japan, where 3M ‘has ma- 
jority holdings. 

McKnight is pleased that 47% of the 16,000 domestic 
employees (“down to janitor”) are now stockholders. For 
management, from plant superintendent level up, there is 
also profit-sharing. “But one problem still unsolved,” he 

(continued on next page) 
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A PROVEN 
PROMOTION 
and the Kids love ‘em! 


MODEL T 


A CARLOAD OF FUN 
Half-scale 
version of 
the 1910 
Torpedo 


RUNS AND HANDLES... 
LIKE THE OLD “TIN- IZZIE"! 


68 inches long sturdily built, with 
mechanical brakes, red wooden spoked 
wheels, brass colored headlamps. 
Speeds up to 15 miles per hour. Thrills 
for the whole family. 


A real attention getter! 
37°06 6Write for Free Brochure 
va and Dealer Name 


#45 


> eDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. / 
McDonough, Georgia, U. S. A. / 
y 


“How come 
VPD| SALES BINDERS 
cost so much less?” 


Over 400 in-stock, ready-made 
binders to choose from. EASELS, 
FLIP-OVERS . . . sizes from 7x5 to 
24x18 .. . many styles and colors. 


At your stationers now. 


vPp) we 
SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 


Write for Reference Book #10. 
JOSHUA MEIER CO., INC 


New 
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admits, “is adequate reward for our 
creative people.’ 

His own higher education having 
been limited to five months in book- 
keeping at Duluth Business University, 
he finds himself “awed by the number 
of Ph.D.’s” in 3M’s fold. Though hun- 
dreds of patents have been issued in 
the names of employees, the company 
holds title to them. The “creators’” 
rewards are in the form of good sala- 
ries and advancement. 

The boys in St. Paul had told me 
about “the banjo player.” I asked 
McKnight how he is doing. Nightclub 
bandsman Richard Drew, it seems, 
got into R&D at 3M when his wife 
tired of his late hours. An assistant 
in the first lab, he conceived, in 1925, 
the idea for a “fly paper” industrial 
masking tape which became Scotch 
tape. 

Today, as head of Profab Lab, 
Drew is, according to McKnight, do- 
ing nicely. Products Fabrication, 
McKnight adds, is “devoted to the 
working out of useful ideas.” 

Mr. Scotch Tape (McKnight) ad- 
mits that he failed at first to see its 
possibilities: “I thought it would be 
useful mainly for the automotive in- 
dustry.” And while in confessional 
mood (I had asked him to recount his 
bloopers), he says: “Nor was I sold on 
tape ribbons [which now adorn mil- 
lions of Christmas and other pack- 
ages]. We've made bad guesses . . . 
and I've made my share of them: 
Thermo-Fax was introduced abor- 
tively. We took it off the market, im- 
proved it, and learned from it... . 
It’s still being improved. 

“Right now I'm bearish about Grass 
Mat [a water-soluble “carpet of seeds” 
first offered two years ago]. But I've 
been proved wrong before.” Grass 
Mat may be a step toward making 
Agricultural Products the next big 
“uninhabited market” to invade. 


®& Today this prolific outfit turns out 
some 25,000 different items in 40 
product lines. Among them are abra- 
sives and industrial adhesives, coat- 
ings and sealants, roofing and other 
building materials, lithographic plates, 
ribbons and laces, duplicating equip- 
ment, reflective sheeting, magnetic 
i chemicals, plastics, electrical in- 
sulating materials. 

The constant quest involves: 

1. Finding an “uninhabited” market 
where an unfilled need exists. 

2. Developing a product to fit the 
market and getting strong patents on 
it. 

3. Protecting the patents—by licens- 
ing or, if need be, litigation. 

William L. McKnight’s middle 
name is said to be “License.” Though 
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3M would prefer to own a market out- 
right, many manufacturer customers, 
including the motor makers, insist on 
more than one source of supply for 
the same item. 

The 3M company seeks constant 
improvement of the original product. 
For example, it pioneered magnetic 
tape. “While everybody is getting into 
it, for audio,” McKnight says, “we 
are still the only factor in video tape.” 

Another approach is to make the 
most of advantages through creative 
selling of undeveloped markets. Mc- 
Knight sees large potentials for mag- 
netic tape in such fields as education, 
industrial automation and computers 

He has great respect for the late 
Thomas J. Watson, Sr., supersalesman, 
who built another “growth” company 
called IBM, and particularly Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., salesman and engineer, 
who managed the expansion of Gen- 
eral Motors. 


®& But his direct influencers were 
closer to home. Among them were 
“kindly and understanding” E. B. 
Ober, whom he succeeded as president 
of 3M, and attorney Paul Carpenter, 
who was sure, in 1920, that a water- 
»roof sandpaper (which led to a whole 
ine of Wetordry abrasives) could be 
patented. 

For its first decade or two 3M 
went nowhere. Founded in 1902 to 
mine what was thought to be corun- 
dum, its primary product when 19- 
vear-old Bill McKnight joined in 1907 
was sandpaper of very varying quality. 

To sell sandpaper, McKnight (sales 
manager at 23) bypassed front offices 
and went back to demonstrate “su- 
periority” to shop foremen. “One of 
our samples brew? be good,” he re- 
calls, “and the next one terrible.” Per- 
haps his biggest sale was to prove to 
President Ober that he should appoint 
one boss for sales and production. 
McKnight got the dual job. 

But quality control was not fully 
established until, on his insistence, a 
first laboratory was put in. 

When Ober became ill and moved 
to California, McKnight, then 29, took 
charge. 

One policy which he introduced 
early was against nepotism. This 
stemmed from a situation back in 
1908 when, as assistant bookkeeper, 
he missed a promotion for which he 
thought he was qualified, because the 
office manager's son got the job. 

Another is filling every possible 
post from the inside. (Related to this 
is 3M’s desire to keep people: If an 
individual does not fit in his present 
job, find a job where he will fe) 

Another cornerstone is research: “I 
only hope,” he says, “we'll have the 
courage to keep spending for it.” @ 
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Junk costly cylinders—and one-shot belts and discs 


: One re-usable Stenorette Tape outlasts thousands of these relics 


Why put — time-consuming dictating 
methods? Talk on tape—the modern way 
—with a Stenorette-T. 


Stenorette-T is fully transistorized for 
instant use—the fastest, easiest machine 
you can use. No frantic fingering. No 
embarrassing mistakes. One-button 
“mike-center” control lets you dictate, 
backspace, review .. . and, if you say it 
wrong, erase as you say it again right / 

Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
No pre-listening for errors. There are none. 
She types it right the first time, Automatic 
Voice Control gives her uniform play-back 


You get big mileage out of Stenorette 
magnetic tape. Each reel or magazine gives 
you up to 45 minutes of continuous dic- 
tation . ..and you use it over and over again. 


And, remember, a complete Stenorette 
system—fully coordinated for both dic- 
tating and transcribing with desk models 
for your office, portables in the field— 
costs you half that of other systems. 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Ask for a revealing 
15-minute demonstration (and free trial 
in your own office) . . . the quickest way to 
learn all the facts about the revolution in 


COMPANION 


Bottery powered 
Portable. Fully tron- 
sistorized. 45 min. ree! 
Fully compatible with 


Only fet 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long island City 1, N.Y 


Send booklet about the revolution in dictation a 


dictation that staris with a Stenorette. 
Have your representative call for a demonstration CJ 


at all times, No sudden shouts or whispers! 


Bult Stenorette’ 


— more Dejur- Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 
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CHILTON 
ANNOUNCES. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Offering manufacturers counsel in marketing 
has long been a Chilton practice. But count on 
Chilton to move ahead with the times. Today 
Chilton’s intensified activity in market research 
is a development that can help you get more 
out of your sales and advertising dollars. The 
stepped-up facilities—organized in depth and 
breadth—are identified as M-A-P, an efficient, 
penetrating Marketing Assistance Program. 


If you are a manufacturer searching for new 
talents and tools in your marketing operations, 
Chilton can put a wealth of manpower and a 
multiplicity of facilities to work for you. All 
Chilton publications have marketing data repre- 
senting years of selling experience and research 
in their respective fields. And Chilton’s fully 
staffed Research Department is equipped to 
help you develop additional data to give even 
better direction to your marketing plans. 


Chilton’s standards of editorial excellence and 
quality-controlled circulation in 17 business 
publications are now linked with stronger and 
more complete marketing information for ad- 
vertisers. Chilton representatives will be glad 
to give you more details. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
I 


February 29 proved it’s leap year 
again. Especially for impalas, moun- 
tain goats, kangaroos, and pedestrians. 

* 
Sofa: Universal trampoline for the 
small fry. 
: . 
Alien corn: Foreign jokes. 
e 

Automotive copywriters knock 
themselves out coining cempounds 
like quadri-balanced, vibra-tuned, 
twin-traction, hill-holder, sturdi-bilt, 
twilight-sentinel, fin-cooled, mileage- 
maker, astra-dome, lustre-bond, high- 
tower, golden-lion, dura-quiet, hi- 
density, auto-pilot, and road-tuned, 
which, I suspect, are remembered 
till the reader turns the page! 

e 

Yes, Virginia, advertising is educa- 
tional. An Esso spread (in its inter- 
national good will series) told me that 
Tokyo has now passed London to be- 
come the world’s largest city. 

& 

Even holding his nose, Uncle Sam 
doesn't relish those optimum doses of 
Castro oil. 

* 

For the second season in a row, the 
C of C has billed St. Petersburg as 
“sun-sational.” 

. 

Away back there, Ovid said: “An 
author is always pleased with his own 
word.” Conscientious copy chiefs hate 
to be handed a piece of copy that 
requires major surgery. There is no 
anesthetic to make it completely pain- 
less for the author. 

° 

Yoo-hoo, Reader’s Digest: You like- 
um maybe for Picturesque Speech 
department? “We complimented the 
tree-surgeon and he took a few 
boughs.” 

s 

Old-timer: One who is reminded 
of old-fashioned, penny peppermint 
sticks when he uses Stripe toothpaste. 

> 

When a fellow reaches middle life, 
he wishes he might have been born 
with retractable casters, making it 
much easier when people start push- 
ing him around. 

. 

Our grandparents evidently ad- 

dressed telephone operators as “Cen- 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


tral,” as witness the words of an old 
tear-jerker: “Hello, Central, give me 
Heaven/ For my Mamma’s there.” 
e 
I think this was a pretty good head- 
line in Life: “From AHHHHH to 
ZZZZZ with new Decaf, the dreami- 
est coffee.” 
7 
My barber knows a man who has 
an effective squelch for the driver just 
behind who leans on his horn-button 
Our man pulls over to the right, waits 
till Captain Hornblower catches up 


with him at the next light, leans out 
the window and says, in the most dis- 
arming of tones: “What else did you 
get for Christmas?” 

. 

Speaking of motorists, advertisers 
get a lot of mileage out of traffic 
lights which make the words “Stop” 
and “Go” part of the headline. How 
tired can a copywriter get? 


Recommended reading: “On the 
Writing of Advertising,” by Walter 
Weir (McGraw-Hill, 206 pages, $5). 
With an ear for the music of words 
and the cadence of acatalectic verse, 
Walter Weir has lectured and written 
for years on what makes advertising 
tick. Into this book he has poured a 
distillate of all he has learned about 
putting words to work. Not a how-to 
primer for neophytes, but a readable 
philosophy of copywriting for us all 
It had me nodding, not in drowsiness 
but in agreement. 


can pull your cork. 


What's a fly-by-night, Daddy? 


Well, Son, let me say right off the bat that it has nothing to 
do with migratory birds or airplanes that take off after dark. 


Webster gives a slang definition as “One who escapes at night 
from his landlord or other creditors.” In advertising and selling 
we generally think of a fly-by-night as a job-jumper. It’s that 
angle I want to talk to you about, Son. 


In the agency business, | was with one firm for 20 years. But 
there were several one-night stands after that. I had my inde- 
pendence, but no bundle in the bank. 


By contrast, your Uncle Ed has never had but one job since 
college, other than his hitch in the Navy. As you know, he re- 
cently had a “v-p” tacked onto his sales title, as a reward for 
hard work and a lot of loyalty. 


I'm not going to try to live your life for you, Son. This is a 
reasonably free country and you can take your pick. But I can 
tell you that trying to make decisions on whether or not to jump 


This is not to say that you should be a mollask instead of a 
man, but you can bat your brains out flea-hopping from job to 
job, and have little to show for the wear and tear. 


Next to basic good health, there is no prize on earth like peace 
of mind. You can’t have that if you and your wife sit up till all 
hours trying to figure should you or shouldn't you take that offer. 


That's the way I see it, Son, but, like I say, I don’t want to 
poke my nose into your business without an engraved invitation. 


T.ELT. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago 3...and all key marketing areas. Fold Cart Shij ontainers, Sefton Fibre Cans, Molded Plastic Products 


“As long as there is a voice, there is 
hope .. .”” Since World War II, the 
Voice of America has been the voice 
of freedom and truth and hope for 
peoples of the world. 

And for these past 18 years, the 
Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 

is proud to have played a part in 
this Voice of America. Since 1942 
Crosley has operated 6 transmitters 
near Bethany, Ohio, as a link in 

the Voice of America, International 
Broadcasting Service of the United 
States Information Agency — helping 
to beam broadcasts in 37 languages 
to countries of the globe. 


TICA 


This is one of the many public 
services of the Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation, whose principle has 
always been that its WLW Radio 
and TV Stations must give endless 
service to their communities. 

And thru cooperation with the 
Voice of America, it is service to 
the community of the world. 

This is our pride and our privilege. 


Pm. 
WLW 
Stations 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
a division of Aveo 
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Don't wait for the 1960 Census 
but add Muskegon now 
to your Metropolitan Area List 


mee 
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% 
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MUSKEGON 
FINEST SEAWAY © R 


tom, 


Don't miss 1960 opportunities by waiting many months for the results of the 


MUSKEGON 


; IS GREAT 
politan Area. Its metro population will be way over the 100,000 mark . . . in fact 


1960 Census. Muskegon has now been definitely designated a Standard Metro- 


best estimates are the census will show its population to be near 150,000. And here's 
another definite fact to guide you now . . . of The Muskegon Chronicle’s 44,579 
circulation, 36,498 is concentrated in the metropolitan area. There’s no other way 


FOR 
to obtain this unusually high coverage. Check all the facts and you'll agree NEW INDUSTRY 


The Muskegon Chronicle is an exceptionally good buy in 1960. 


‘THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. HF 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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What's the Profit 
In that High-Volume Contract? 


Before maiing that low bid for another “volume” job, put your 


entire pricing policy to this check: 


® What's the fixed cost and variable cost in the price of every- 
thing you sell? 


© What is the profit contribution of each product line? 


® Do prices provide for research and development? 


®@ Where can prices be cut, on what items, to meet competition? 


company can have efficient pro- 

duction, good products, a hard- 
hitting sales force, and creative sales 
promotion and still Jose money. 

This is an ironic corporate fact of 
life that faced the H. O. Canfield 
Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. 

However, the alert Canfield sales 
management not only identified the 
cause of this paradox, but did some- 
thing about it. It developed a new 
pricing technique that is the envy of 
its industry, and that made the com- 
pany’s earnings potential more secure 
than at any time in its 71-year his- 
tory. 

And, incidentally, the new pricing 
technique has proved itself applic- 
able for use by other companies in 
other industries. 

Canfield is a middle-size (750 em- 
ployees) “job shop” which hare 
extruded plastic products and molded 
and lathe-cut rubber goods. For a 
number of years the company used a 
standard pricing technique which is 
still the standby of many companies. 
It estimated the cost of raw materials 
required for a product. To this was 
added the estimated cost of direct 
labor and overhead. This was in- 
creased by an allowance for selling 
and administrative expense, and finally 
by a percentage for profit. 

The old system seemed to work 
well enough for several decades. Then, 
a few years back, it broke down dur- 
ing a period of intense industry com- 
petition. 


“It was a period of recession in 
the rubber industry. We found our- 
selves bidding on every job that came 
along and lowering our prices with- 
out apparently really knowing whether 
or not we were making money on the 
contracts we won,” explains John 
Dunnigan, vice president of the com 
pany. “We later learned that during 
the period in question we were losing 
30 cents on every sales dollar.” 

Once the company recognized that 
its pricing policies were no longer 
adequate for the fast-changing market 


H. O. Canfield Co. 


The H. O. Canfield Co., founded in 
1888, pioneered in a number of fields 
in the rubber industry. It was one of 
the first companies to perfect tech- 
niques for molding rubber. In addition 
the company is credited with inventing 
women’s dress shields, household rub- 
ber basin stoppers and with finding 
numerous applications for 
rubber materials in aircraft production. 

Today, the company manufactures a 
wide number of extruded plastic prod- 


synthetic 


ucts and molded and lathe-cut rubber 
goods for the home appliance, air- 
craft, automotive, and plumbing in- 
dustries. Plants are located in Clifton 
Forge, Va., and Seymour, Ind., with 
headquarters in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sales Management 


conditions that now faced it, the 
management, with the assistance of 
Trundle Consultants of Cleveland, be- 
gan looking into the formulation of a 
new pricing method. A_ thorough 
analysis was made of all the cost fac- 
tors used in determining prices. It im- 
mediately became evident that the 
trouble was in the overhead and sell- 
ing and administrative expense cate- 
gories. No attempt had been made to 
classify these expenses according to 
fixed and variable costs. Fixed ex- 
penses may be defined as “those ex- 
penses that do not vary in direct pro- 
portion to activity.” Some examples 
are depreciation, executive salaries, 
taxes, insurance. These are the costs 
of “being in business” which may re- 
main constant in the face of declining 
volumes. Without this separation be- 
tween fixed and variable expense 
there was no way to determine the 
break-even point. 

Ultimately, it was agreed that a new 
pricing technique would have to meet 
four major requirements: 


e It must be based on modern 
cost accounting —In particular, this 
meant breaking down expenses into 
fixed and variable components and 
then establishing profit-volume rela- 
tionships. 


© It must consider profit contribu- 
tion by products, customers and mar- 
kets—In retrospect, it was recognized 
that Canfield had spent a good deal 
of its sales promotion effort obtain- 
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ing orders that may have produced 
substantial volume but little or no 
profit 


¢ It must provide for product and 
production obsolescence characteris- 
tic of the rubber industry — Without 
this kind of provision, the company 
might find itself in five or ten years 
being by-passed by competitors who 
had doveleped better and cheaper 
ways of doing things. Pricing would 
have to provide for the support of 
research and development activities 
necessary for sufficient numbers of 
production improvements to keep the 
company in business in the years 
ahead. If a particular product prom- 
ised high volume for a limited feoath 
of time, pricing would have to amor- 
tize the R&D costs of the product 
as well as starting costs before the 
product became obsolete. 


© It must be flexible—When price 
cutting became necessary for one rea- 
son or another, the management 
would have to know where it could 
cut prices and where it couldn't. 


With these and other general re- 
quirements in mind, Canfield execu- 
tives together with engineers from 
their consulting firm set about de- 


vising a new pricing policy. While 
they realized that it wasn’t possible 
to price a product entirely by formula, 
they also knew that a sound basic 
formula was the best way to ap- 
proach effective pricing. 

Here is an explanation of how Can- 
field’s new “marginal income pricing” 
worked in determing the price of hy- 
pothetical product A: 


1. Establish the variable costs of 
manufacturing the product—The vari- 
able costs were those which varied 
directly with the changes in volume 
of production within a general ac- 
tivity level. They included direct 
labor, yr kinds of indirect labor, 
some clerical help, direct material, 
supplies, freight, sales commissions, 
compensation, and discounts. 

For product A the variable manu- 
facturing costs are: 
Direct material 
Direct labor 1.00 per unit 
Variable overhead 1.00 per unit 
Total variable — 

manufacturing costs $6.50 per unit 


$4.50 per unit 


2. Compute the variable costs of 
sales and administration as a per- 
centage of the sales dollar: 


Commission 
Variable sales expense 
Variable administrative expense 
Shipping 
Return and allowances 
Total variable sales and 
administrative expense 10.0% 
3. Determine the necessary mar- 
ginal income—Marginal income is the 
amount that remains of each sales 
dollar after all variable costs are paid 
This remaining fraction of the sales 
dollar is to cover fixed expense plus 
profit. There is no profit, however, 
unless the company’s break-even point 
is reached. The break-even point is 
that sales volume figure where the 
fixed costs have been completely ab- 
sorbed by the marginal income dol- 
lars, es with product A, where the 
break-even point is 60,000 units, but 
no contribution has yet been made 
to profit. Marginal income is general- 
ly expressed in a percentage. Dollars 
of marginal income divided by dol- 
lars of sales equals percent of mar- 
ginal income. It expresses the per- 
centage of each dollar produced by 
sales of the new product which is 
available for payment of any fixed 
expenses resulting from the product's 


630 Third Ave. 


HIRING SALESMEN ? 


Write for a free sample of our 
specialized application blank 


In evaluating applicants for sales jobs, your company needs detailed infor- 
mation on the education, background, sales experience and individual charac- 
teristics of each prospective employee. 


To fill this need, SALES MANAGEMENT has prepared specialized “‘applica- 
tion for employment'’ blanks developed from a consensus among experts on 
hiring salesmen. These detailed four-page forms will give you all the basic 
information you need on each applicant. They have been approved by legal 
experts as conforming to the New York state anti-discrimination law, re- 
garded as the strictest of any state in the nation. 


A free sample of this “application for employment'’ blank will be provided, 
with a price list, on request. Write— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sure-fire 
Door 
Openers... 


HOUZE ART. 
cHarcoaL BENT GLASS ptd-“/rays 


Pave the way for your salesmen with 
unique Houze Art Ad-Trays. Your mes- 
sage, trade mark, or logo, in 1, 2 or more 
brilliant colors, fired on charcoal tinted, 
gem quality bent glass, preconditions and 
presells the prospect at the point of deci- 
sion . . . opens the door to your repre- 
sentative... 


Distinctive, permanent, useful Houze Art 
Ad-Trays are available in a wide variety of 
sizes and shapes. They may be mailed 
economically, or personally distributed as 
business cards by your salesmen. Consult 
your Advertising Specialty Counselor, or 
write direct. 


(HOUZE ) GLASS CORPORATION, POINT MARION, PENNSYLVANIA 
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lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 


Hertz Car Lease Service takes all the guesstimating 
out of the true cost of keeping your men on the road. 
‘Hertz provides new Chevrolets, Corvairs or other fine 
cars; handles all repairs and maintenance. You re- 
duce your accounting and administration problems 
to the writing of one budgetable 

check per month. Hertz, the 

nation’s most experienced car 

lessor, does all the work! 


For more information, mail this coupon! 


pow eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME $$ 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION roemon 
125 N. WABASH AVENUE 

CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS SOIT ene 


ADDRESS. 
Please send me your illustrated book- 

let, “Who Should Lease Cars...and C!TY & STATE 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED 


Mae 


— ae ee ee 
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introduction, plus an allowance for 
the profit that the company wants to 
make. This marginal income may be 
the average for the company products, 
or it may be based on what it takes 
to get the product into the market 

In this case, let us arbitrarily set 
a figure of 25%. This is an assumed 
figure, which will be affected by many 
other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


4. Now we add these two figures: 
Variable - administrative costs 10% 
Marginal Income (for fixed vosts 

and profit) 


lotal 35% 
5. The sales price is taken as 100% 


6. The next step is to figure the 
variable manufacturing costs as the 
percentage of the sales dollar: 

To do this, we subtract the per- 
centage of variable costs—35%—from 
selling price — 100% — leaving 65% 
This is the permissible manufacturing 
cost. Selling price for product A 
would be $10.00 ($6.50 divided by 
65) 

Marginal income by product will 
vary considerably with the additional 
investment occasioned by the new 
product in working capital, capital 
investment (new land, buildings, tools, 
etc.), research and development costs, 
engineering and initial promotion. 

If the preliminary analysis has re- 
sulted in a good appraisal of addi- 
tional fixed costs which the new prod- 
uct creates, the profit which can be 
anticipated from the new product can 
be more accurately estimated. 

Many fixed costs, such as admin 
strative salaries, will probably not be 
ine reased because of the new prod- 
uct. These should, therefore, be dis- 
regarded in this evaluation. However, 
if adding the new product is going 
to increase any of these expenses, 
thev should be considered, too. 

To translate this into dollars: 

The dollar sales volume, multiplied 
by the marginal income estimate—25% 
—gives the actual dollars provided for 
the absorption of fixed costs and 
profit. 

If the anticipated dollar sales vol- 
ume is $1 million, then this figure 
would be 25% of $1 million or $250,- 
000. And let's say the fixed expenses 
made necessary by the decision to 
produce the new product are $100,- 
000 a year. 

Now let's figure the profit. As the 
term is here used, profit is “the 
amount by which the aggregate mar- 
ginal income dollars for the period 
over-absorb the fixed expense.” 

After the marginal income, in this 


Last year, The Seattle Times ran over ONE MILLION CLASSIFIED ADS, becoming the only newspaper in this 
area ever to join the 27 leading United States newspapers running a million or more classified ads in one year 


CONCENTRATION 


0 of The Seattle Times circulation is concentrated 
0 within the busy six-county Seattle Retail Trading 

& ’ 7 : 
Zone. Advertisers recognize that this strong concen- 


tration of readers within buying distance creates 


greater sales! 


., \ The Seattle Gimes 


im 
Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc.—New York, Detroit, 


Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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case $250,000, has absorbed the in- 
creased fixed costs — $100,000'— we 
have left $150,000 or the profit in 
terms of dollars. This is the amount 
the new product will contribute 
toward the company’s profit improve- 
ment. Divide this by total sales—$1 
million—and we get the percentage of 
profit on the additional volume pro- 
duced by the new product—15%. 
Once the new system was installed, 
Canfield quickly saw why it had been 
losing money. It had been accepting 
business with an average marginal in- 
come percentage of less than 20%. By 
means of the efficient cost controls 
set up with the new system, Canfield’s 


management now knew that the com- 
pany needed volume with an average 
marginal income of 30%. 

“With the aid of our consulting 
firm, we set about assessing the profit 
contribution of every job in the com- 
pany,” V-P Dunnigan recalls. “It 
readily became apparent that certain 
kinds of business were more profitable 
for us than others.” 

The upshot of this was that the 
company threw out a number of exist- 
ing orders. Previously, Canfield was 
the country’s largest supplier of plumb- 
ing supplies. Sales management now 
reduced that part of its product mix 
to less than 5%. Salesmen were in- 


he: 
NEW ENGLAND’S /: ST MARKET — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


: with the Billion Dotlen 


ORCESTE 


WORCESTER 
IS YOUR 
KEY TO — 
GROWTH... 
IMPACT AND... 


RESULTS .. . . 86.4% daily coverage with the 
Telegram Gazette. Daily circulation 158,215, Sun- 
day — 102,957. ABC audit Dec. 31, 1958. 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 
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structed not to bid on certain low 
marginal income work, but to try to 
obtain contracts for higher marginal 
income jobs. Of course, this did not 
mean that every job had to have 30% 
marginal income to be accepted. If 
the company had contracts averaging 
more than 30% during a given period, 
the salesmen were instructed they 
could accept a certain amount of work 
that produced less than 30% marginal 
income. By way of making decisions 
of this kind easier, Dunnigan set up 
a 20-day record of the average mar- 
ginal income of work currently in the 
plants. Every day that a new order 
came in, the orders placed 20 days 
earlier were dropped liens the record 
As soon as the average marginal in- 
come for the 20-day period fell below 
the required 30%, management re- 
fused to take any more low marginal 
income contracts. 


& All the company’s sales personnel 
were asked to play an active part in 
keeping the company operating at a 
profit. Sales management —— for 
each salesman a marginal income re- 
port for his total territory. This was 
then broken down by customers. Each 
salesman knew which customers 
habitually gave good marginal jobs 
and which gave poor marginal income 
jobs. The customer with a good rec- 
ord was permitted an occasional re- 
quest for a “convenience” job with a 
low marginal income 


“We now realize that a manufac- 
turer who is convinced he can make 
anything, go after any kind of busi- 
ness, and still make a profit at it, is 
likely to lose his shirt,” Dunnigan 
says. “Every company has certain 
strengths and weaknesses. The wise 
sales management builds its sales ef- 
fort around the kind of business that 
coincides with its strengths and builds 
on them. 

“We now know the kind of work 
that produces a profit for us and the 
kind that does not. We know what 
our costs are, where we can shave 
prices when we have to and where 
we can’t. If we have a certain amount 
of automotive business that produces 
a low marginal incomv, we know that 
we have to start shooting for some 
other jobs with a higher marginal in- 
come to balance this off. 

“We are getting more business and 
better business than we ever got be- 
fore,” Dunnigan says. “In our experi- 
ence, the intelligent customer doesn’t 
— a bargain, and in fact, is right- 
fully suspicious of bargains. But what 
he does expect is that your price for 
a given product is about as good as 
he can get anywhere, and that vou'll 
fill the orders you contract for.” 


Oklahoma City in 1959 set a new 
record in economic development with 
a total of $206,688,252 expended or 
committed for industrial expansion 
and community improvement. 

This outstanding total comes on top 
of a record breaking year in 1958 
when $195,015,976 was recorded in 
economic development. 

The 1959 total included some $105.6 
millions in building permit values for 
Oklahoma City and the immediate 
vicinity, a 52% increase over 1958. 
This amount included 4,404 individual 
new residences, 19 major apartment 
buildings, 306 new business structures, 
and schools, churches and other pub- 
lic buildings. 

Business in general in Oklahoma 
City reflected this growth trend. De- 
partment store sales for the first 11 
months of the year were up 7% over 


TOTAL 770,10 


Daily 
Combine 


publishers Stotemen! 
eroge. 


Six ae ov 


sept. 30, 19 


an 240, 753 


Growing Oklahoma City gets a full block, five story new Federal building, 
just north of its present postoffice, part of the economic development to 
serve a growing population. 


$206,000,000 expansion record 
set in growing Oklahoma City 


1958. Forbes, Inc., recognized Okla- 
homa City as one of the “ten best 
cities” business-wise for two consecu- 
tive months in 1959. 


The Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times are the advertising 
media giving you the most effective 
coverage of this metropolitan market 
—and most of the state. 


Daily combined circulation of the 
Oklahoman and Times reaches 55.5% 
of the families in a 58-county area of 
the state, with the Sunday Oklahoman 
reaching 47.4% of the families in this 
same area, where 67.6% of the state's 
retail sales are made. 


Get growth in your sales with a 
solid selling campaign in the Okla- 
homan and Times, the advertising 
media giving You the most effective 
coverage of the most of the state! 


600,000 
in 60 
CONTEST 
WIN $1,000 


and a trip to 
Oklahoma City 


Guess the 1960 population of 
“Greater Oklahoma City”—an 
area within a 30 mile radius of 
the state capitol building in 
Oklahoma City. Write for free 
contest information. Nothing to 
buy. Contest ends March 31, 
1960. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Company 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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The Migrant 
Sales Executive 


With 64% of interstate moves caused by executive 
job changes, what are today’s company policies 
on bills, new and old living arrangements? And 
what do transfers usually mean to the sales exec? 


By ROBERT A. KELLY 
Midwest Editor 


irst comes the couch, then a break- 

front . . . next a well-worn play- 
pen. 

In a little over two hours the be- 
longings of a 36-year-old sales execu- 
tive — on the way up — have been 
loaded (for the fourth time in as many 
years) into a moving van. One more 
door is closing. One more house—and 
one more step in a career going for- 
ward. 

This time, the furniture will travel 
to Santa Barbara, Cal., from Toledo, 
Ohio, some 2,500 miles away. The 
load is a little heavier—the house had 
an extra room and it had to be fur- 
nished. Of course, the new house on 
the coast doesn’t have as much room, 
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but maybe the new furniture can be 
stored. 

Somehow, he can’t escape a feeling 
of depression, probably because, at 
the moment, his family is without a 
home. His roots have been torn away. 

He has a promotion—but he liked 
Toledo. It was a good life with a 
good circle of friends, easy commut- 
ing, the kid’s grandparents a short 
distance away, and cool summer eve- 
nings under that old oak tree in the 
back. A comfortable feeling of secur- 
ity at last. Now, he’s moving again. 

His problem is nothing new. Even 
Ben Franklin nurtured serious doubts 
as to moving his family and belong- 
ings about the country (“Three moves 
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equal one disaster!” said he). In com- 
parison, today’s sales executive can 
count on anywhere from three to 15 
major relocations during his business 
career. 

Even discounting vastly improved 
moving techniques developed since 
the days of this honored Philadel- 
phian, the marketing man is increas- 
ingly anxious to make these moves, 
sacrifice and inconvenience notwith- 
standing, and for an excellent reason— 
opportunity. 

Marketing executives are successful 
— Moves are tangible evidence 
of the growth and progress of young 
families. Each move closes an era and 
opens a new and better one. Usually, 
it means more income, more oppor- 
tunity—a step up the ladder. 

Executive moves continue in every 
direction. But there are growing pat- 
terns. of corporate migration. At pres- 
ent, the electronics industry is the 
leader in management as well as line- 
sales shifts, not to mention those of 
scientific and technical personnel. 


® Aero Mayflower Transit Co. points 
to a “marked increase in moving 
activity this year among companies 
involved in all forms of space-age 
projects. These companies are con- 
stantly recruiting people to man their 
plants, most of which are located in 
sparsely populated areas in the West 
This means that more peoplé—execu- 
tives and technicians as well—are mov- 
ing from the major metropolitan areas 
of the East and Midwest to the South, 
West and Southwest.” 

Allied Van Lines, however, “con- 
tinues to experience the largest volume 
of moves between New York and Chi- 
cago, with substantial numbers be- 
tween Chicago — New York and Los 
Angeles.” 

The addition of a vast highway sys- 
tem to existing railroad and waterway 
networks, has created new manufac- 
turing and distribution centers. Two 
other factors (1) the trend to moving 
production closer to the source of raw 
material and (2) the mobility of the 
American people, complete the pic- 
ture. The result is that 20% of Ameri- 
can families move each year. This is 
the equivalent of a complete move of 
all families in the country every five 
years. 


Indications are that the more suc- 
cessful and aggressive executive 
moves more often than his less dy- 
namic associates. Further, it appears 
that the man who moves is usually 
one whose capacities are greater than 
those essen by his position. In a 
survey conducted by United Van 
Lines, it was found that 2% times as 
many marketing people are trans- 
ferred, on the average, as production 
personnel. 

About 64% of all interstate moves 
are occasioned by executive job 
changes, with a substantial portion of 
these in the sales field, estimates Atlas 
Van-Lines. Moves are apt to be local 
while a man is still advancing through 
the junior executive hierarchy. 

One of the more frequent executive 
shifts occurs as a result of a tour-of- 
duty assignment. In this case, the man 
in question knows in advance that he’s 
in Y= multiple moves. 

The average distance involved in a 
sales executive move is somewhere 
around 500 miles. Not infrequently, 
the man is being transferred out of 
the country, involving still more detail 
in the way of passports, shots, over- 
seas accommodations. 

Inadequate time to prepare is an 
ctvlanend complaint. Grevvan Lines 
found that, for a group of recently 
settled families, the average notice of 
move was two months. Nearly 40% 
of the group were given less than a 
month's notice—for a move transplant- 
ing them an average of 700 miles into 
a strange environment, hardly enough 
time 


® Generally, a sales executive owns 
his own home and arranges for its sale 
himself. In this respect, there are 
many varying policies. In certain 
cases, where a man is pressed for time, 
his company will actually buy the 
house and attend to disposal of the 
property later. This frees the execu- 
tive to make his new arrangements 
In addition, some companies advance 
the necessary down payment to cover 
purchase of the new home and are 
reimbursed when the old home is sold 
by a local real estate broker. 

It is now almost universal practice 
for the company to pay all moving 
expenses, with the exception of those 
for a new employee destined for a 


Did You Know That... 


. . . Study has shown that the housing needs 
of the average family change almost com- 
pletely every five years. Thus relocation often 
fills the need for a new and more adequate 
home. 


. « » Of a group asked what their impending 
move involved: 

51% said it involved promotion. 

60% said higher salary. 

64% said opportunity. 


. » » @ prototype of the sales executive on-the- 
move is a married man with children and a 
home in the better section of the city. It is a 
better than average home and his household 
goods constitute a bigger than average ship- 
ment. 


. . . it is estimated that about 64% of all inter- 
state moves are occasioned by executive job 
changes, with a substantial portion of these in 
the sales field. 


. » « the movement of company personnel, 
particularly at the executive level, has been 
increasing at a phenomenal rate from year to 
year. The moving industry looks to this market 
for its greatest growth. 


. . . in spite of the hardships and sacrifices 
that transfers frequently cause, nearly all per- 
sonnel who are asked to move, willingly accept. 
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It’s true that people make markets, BUT 
they do not become customers 


until they are REACHED xo d SOLD 


Ww 


only the BEACON 
JOURNAL 


can do the job! 


Here are the facts about 
the Akron Beacon Journal 
Area of Influence. 


iL bittion 


A()() million 


DOLLAR MARKET 


POPULATION ... 745,660 
FAMILIES ......220,734 


TOTAL BEACON JOURNAL CIRCULATION: 


DAILY SUNDAY 
165,373 175,773 


Plan your sales promotions in Akron’s ONLY daily and 
Sunday newspaper and be sure your messages go home. It 
costs but 40c per line with spot or full ROP color available 
in all issues. ROP Color available Daily and Sunday 


*Source 1959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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distant assignment. Often, however, 
even a new man is reimbursed after 
he has been with the company for a 
year or so. 

~ On occasion, a company will pro- 
vide the transferee with a “contin- 
gency” allowance rather than making 
adjustments for re-sizing carpets, loss 
on sale of home, etc. 

National Van Lines points to a pol- 
icy in some companies by which the 
executive is specifically reimbursed 
for any loss incurred in selling his 
home at a “quick” price. 

With the company paying the 
actual moving bills in practically 
every case (the average bill is well in 
excess of $500), it also reserves the 
right to select the carrier. A senior 
executive will often state his prefer- 
ence based on prior experience and, 
if it corresponds with management 
»olicy, will get his way. In a recent 
eri survey of national companies, 
800 respondents answered the ques- 
tion: “When you transfer a salesman 
from one city to another, does the 
sales depa’ ment have a voice in se- 
lecting th. moving company?” 74% 
said Yes, 26% said No. 


& The most significant trend con- 
cerns the feelings of those who make 
periodic moves. Surveys show more 
and more interest and enthusiasm for 
the move and less fear and bitterness 
North American Van Lines reports 
that 3 out of 4 families are happy 
about moving and, upon completing 
the transfer, 9 out of 10 state they are 
happy they decided to accept reloca- 
tion. In the United Van survey, 92% 
of companies reported their employees 
willing to transfer. Where a down-° 
right refusal did crop up, the main 
reason was family ties. Community 
involvement also entered the picture 

The trend is toward removing the 
air of crisis from an impending move 
This is slowly being accomplished, 
with the result that marketing men are 
able to accept new assignments with 
relaxed minds and _ business-oriented 
attitudes. With management provid- 
ing this climate, the yen to visit new 
and exciting places will effectively 
complement a new and challenging 
assignment. @ 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT is not 
the whole company, but the 
whole company is the Sales De- 
partment. — Favorite motto of 
Sam Crabtree, Sales Manager, 
Republic Stee! Corp. 


Here's a merchandising contest idea that nearly has doubled sales 


‘Brownie Starflash Outfit helped us get 
‘sellingest displ. ys_ reports Surface Coating Engineers, Inc., makers of Vinylon 


Iw THE MARINE FIELD, like any other, 
displays can make a big difference. 
That’s why the makers of Vinylon, 
a marine liquid plastic coating, are 
so enthusiastic over their Kodak cam- 
era promotion. 

Dealers sending in early orders 
earned a bonus—the Brownie Star- 
flash Outfit! They could then qualify 
for prizes in the company’s nation- 
wide display contest by sending in a 
photograph of finished display! 


Results of this promotion are still 
coming in... and Vinylon sales have 
nearly doubled! Proof again that 
Kodak premiums pay off where it 
counts .. . have a solid sales record 
for advertisers, large and small. 
Whatever your particular promo- 
tion requirements—consumer premi- 
ums, sales incentives, employee 
awards— you'll find the right pre- 
mium in Kodak’s full line of “most 
wanted” values from $4.25 to $850. 


“Kodak” and “ Brownie’’ ar 
Prices 


ct to change wit 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S 


"THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET 


amma MAIL COUPON TODAY -——OoS°3C OOOO Oe ee y 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Piease send me more details on premium opportunities with Kodak cameras and outfits. 


Name 
Company 


City 


Position 


Street. 
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HARD-HITTING, HARD-HATTED, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That's Bill Denny, Executive V.P. in charge of the Con- 
struction Department of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 


Big ideas need big men—men of knowledge, drive and 
imagination. Men like William Denny, one-time “con- 
struction stiff’ who, as head of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott's world-wide building and construction operations, 
has overall responsibility for more than $550,000,000 worth 
of projects covering every field of construction. 

At 58, Bill Denny, known on M-C®@S construction jobs 
from California to Massachusetts, and from Labrador to 
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Australia, has more than 40 years of rugged experience 
under his belt—33 of them with Merritt-Chapman #& 
Scott, which he joined as a foreman in 1927 

From his home base in New York, Bill Denny currently 
flies an average of 6,000 miles a month to supervise three 
widely-separated projects—Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, 
Priest Rapids Dam in Washington and the main generat- 
ing plant of New York's mammoth Niagara Power Project 
Bill marshalled the men, equipment and resources to win 
these three contracts within a period of 22 months—the 
three biggest competitively-bid construction projects ever 


awarded one company (total value: more than $305,000,000). 

Men like Bill Denny—the men under the hard hats who 
are transforming the face of America with big projects 
based on big ideas—have to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in all phases of construction: engineering, design, 
financing. These are the men who turn each week—as part 
of their jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest 
news and information on the machinery, materials, 
methods, money and manpower they employ in their 
work. These are the men you reach when you advertise in 
Engineering News-Record. 


Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction's hard hat: 


Engineers . iare tects 
Contractors 


“ Owners 


Seneca a 


ENGINEERING ~ 
NEWS-RECORD 22... 
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What's the Status of Sales 


Sales aptitude testing could only be a modern-day phenomenon. It has grown 
fast and frantically, and has had more vociferous friends and vehement enemies 
than any other aspect of manpower development. 

Where do the tests stand now? How well do they hold up under the questions 
of the critics? What's the best way to use them? What's coming up in the years 


ahead? 


Sales Management put these questions and more to Jack Klein, of the Klein 
Institute for Aptitude Testing in New York, one of the pioneers of sales aptitude 


testing and a leader in the field today. 


Q. Mr. Klein, nobody can deny that sales aptitude testing 
has come a long way ia the last 20 years. Practically no 
companies used the tests then. You have made the edu- 
cated guess that 90% of applicants for sales jobs are tested 
in some way today before they are hired. Yet it seems to 
us that there are still a lot of people who are suspicious 
of aptitude testing. Isn't there still a certain amount of 
waste involved because the lower or middle echelon peo- 
ple who actually do the hiring regard aptitude testing as 
“some y-p’s pet project,” which must be tolerated but not 
necessarily heeded? 

A. oman nature being what it is, that is true to a certain 
degree. Although the growth of sales aptitude testing has 
been tremendous in the last 20 years, the greatest growth 
period has been just in the last four or five years. Now it 
takes a minimum of five years to sell everybody within a 
company on what aptitude testing can and can't do. You 
see, we make a recommendation to employ a man, and it 
take »s five years before it’s proved that the man is success- 
ful and that he sticks to a job. Then, too, the company 
will hire a man against our recommendation, and maybe 
he'll turn out pretty well. So it takes a few years to prove 
that the odds are on our side. When that happens, the top 
executives begin to demand a written explanation on every 
new man who is hired against our recommendations 


Q. That brings up another point. Just what is it that sales 
aptitude tests do? What do they measure? 

Think of the whole hiring picture as a sort of trinity. 
One part is the man’s background—his education, experi- 
ence, and the like. This information you get from refer- 
ences, history and application blanks. Secondly, you have 
the interview to tell you about the man’s attitudes and his 
readiness for work and for training. Those two take care 
of the past and the present. Our function is to ignore the 
past and the present and deal with the future. Our job is 
to predict success or failure of the man as well as his prob- 
able behavior on the job. It’s up to the client exe 14 to 
fit the three parts together. We usually never see the man 
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being tested, and we don’t want to know about his back- 
ground. Of course, because we are so close to hiring prob- 
lems, we are in a position to help a client set up an inter- 
view procedure or history sheet, Dut this has nothing to do 
with the aptitude testing service. 


Q. Are the tests you use for looking into the future de- 
signed specifically for salesmen, or are they just standard 
tests? 

The tests are mostly standard tests that could be used 
in any field—but with different interpretations. 


Q. In other words, then, the tests themselves don't have 
to change as the sales field itself changes over the years; 
just the interpretations would have to be adjusted? 

A. True, but we are changing the tests all the time. Uni- 
versities all over the country are always developing new 
tests, and we are constantly trying them out. Whenever 
our psychologists see a new test the *y feel they would like 
to try, we include it as an “extra” in our regular batteries 
of tests. That gives us a chance to test the test, so to speak. 
If it gives us more information, more reliability, better 
strength in our reports, we may include it permanently. 


Q. Just so we know what we're talking about, how much 
do you charge for a sales aptitude test? 

A. For a man tested, the results interpreted, and a report 
made, we charge $45 for a salesman, $75 for a sales engi- 
neer, $20 for an insurance agent, and a special sales execu- 
tive type might run $150. It depends on the job to a great 
degree, but these prices are pretty much standardized 
throughout the testing field. 


Q. We can see by your price list that you're well aware of 
the fact that there are many different kinds of sales jobs 
How do you fit the right man to the specific selling job? 
A. First of all, we make a study of the job. We must cut 
through a maze of titles. Salesman, sales representative, 
sales merchandiser, territory manager are just a few of the 


ptitude Tests 


titles, and all mean different things in different companies. 
We must establish the primary function of the job. It may 
or may not be to actually sell a product. We attempt to 
measure what kind of man is needed to deliver the kind 
of message the client wants delivered to his own special 
type of customer. One large company will have many sell- 
ing divisions, each different from the others. Two com- 
vanies selling similar products to the same people may 
ave different requirements. Even different territories in 
the same company division will require different types of 
salesmen. For instance, the man who is right for selling out 
of a well-supervised city office may do poorly in the same 
job in a rural, relatively unsupervised area 

After we gather all this, we know what kind of a man 
is needed. We are then able to call on our experience in 
establishing how such a man should score on the many 
various parts of the tests 


Q. Just how well do these tests measure what they are 
supposed to measure? 

A. Let me answer that by saving that a test must be three 
things to be included in our series of tests. It must be valid; 
in other words, it must really do what the title implies 
For example, we include the Otis Mental Ability Test be- 
cause we know it really does measure mental ability. 
Secondly, each test must be reliable; this means that, re- 
gardless of how often the battery is taken by the same 
testee, the results, by and large, should be the same. 
Thirdly, we standardize these tests according to their 
measurement of the various types of selling jobs and sell 
ing potentials 


Q. Then what's Klein Institute's batting average on 
recommendations? 

A. I am afraid that I'm not at liberty to tell vou that 
The code of ethics of the American Psychological Asso 
ciation, implied or written, forbids me to speak of a 
batting average. But, if it’s any indication, the first two 
clients we ever had, Kendall Company and Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corporation, are still with us after 20 years 


Q. A minute ago, you mentioned that the whole hiring 
picture is made up of the man’s history, his interview, 
and his aptitude tests to show the future. What weight 
would you assign to each of these in hiring? 

A. I don't. It can’t be done. You've either got a whole 
man or you haven't. He may be fine in every respect 
except for one failure trait, in any of the three parts, that 
will keep him from winning. One of our clients likes to 
compare this to a three-legged stool. One leg is history, 
another is the interview, the third, tests. It doesn’t take 
a farmer to know that if there is a break in any one of 
these legs the whole stool is useless 


Q. How about the man who is absolutely perfect in every 
respect but who flunks the aptitude tests? 

A. You and thousands of others should be knocked on the 
head for using the word “flunk.” You can't fail one of 
these tests. It's strictly a matter of having, or not having, 
the right qualifications for the job. Some sales jobs may 
require someone who is not terribly smart. People who 


TESTER KLEIN: “Our job is to predict success or failure of 
the man tested as well as probable behavior on the job.” 


Jack Klein: 300,000 Judgments 


In 1936 Jack Klein left a depression-weakened job 
as sales manager of a publishing company and struck 
out on his own as a sales consultant. The more he 
consulted, the more he saw that putting the right man 
into the right sales job was one of the most important 
and difficult tasks that confronted the sales manager. 
He began looking for the answer, and became in- 
trigued with the possibilities inherent in sales aptitude 
tests, which, at that time were still primarily labora- 
tory phenomena. 


In 1938 he wrote an article for Sales Managernent 
entitled “Hiring Rules That Help to Keep ‘Lemons’ off 
the Sales Force.” In that article, Klein talked about 
sales aptitude testing and what it could do. After 
reading the article, executives of Kendall Mills asked 
him for proof. Proof he gave them, by ranking, ac- 
cording to test scores, 15 of the company’s salesmen 
so close to their actual performance records that the 
challenger became oa client. Soon after, Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp. entered the fold, and the Klein Institute was 
launched. That was in 1940. 

Since that time, Klein Institute has interpreted 
300,000 tests for over 1,000 client companies, includ- 
ing Kendall and Lily-Tulip, which are still good Klein 
customers. 
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are easily satisfied and who aren't terribly anxious to be 
promoted are ideal for some jobs. One might be a real 
neurotic and a bad risk as a husband, but be perfect for 
a certain job. So it can never be said that a low score 
is bad and a high score is good. 


Q. All right, then, how about the man who seems to be 
perfect but whom Klein Institute does not recommend? 

There are several things to do in cases like that. First 
of all, re-interview the man on the basis of the negatives 
in the aptitude test report. The original interview may 
have missed a weak spot. Check his former employers 
on the weak spots. Look for other reasons that may have 
caused an unacceptable rating. If he still seems to be 
desirable, try to find out if there were any factors — such 
as indebtedness, illness, family trouble — that would have 
affected him on the day he took the test. 


Q. When in the process of hiring should tests be given? 
A. Just test those men you would definitely want to hire 
Pick your man as you would if there were no tests, then 
give him the tests just before you put him on the payroll. 


Q. Isn't there a danger that the man in charge of hiring 
will try to lean too heavily on the tests in order to reduce 
the time he must spend in what seems like a never-ending 
stream of interviews? 

That’s happened. But it’s so costly that someone, 
usually the boss, finds out and breaks him of the habit. 


Q. We are forever hearing sales managers complain about 
the lack of imagination and individuality in today’s sales- 
man. Don't these tests, with their emphasis on fitting 


men to a predetermined pattern, tend to foster this? 

A. You mean the “organization man” type of thing? In 
the first place, the very nature of business today demi unds 
the organization man. Business is too complex for a bunch 
of rugged individualists. Secondly, any group of men 
will have 5% who are natural leaders — tests or no tests 
But without the tests, some of the natural leaders could 
go unrecognized and be allowed to drift away. Thirdly, 
we measure how well a man will fit into the pattern of 
a specific job. If he fits that pattern, i 
he doesn’t have the stuff to fit into bigger and better jobs 
as well. Just because he fits into a bottom-of-the-ladder 
sales job now, coesn’t mean that he isn't capable of be 
coming a business Jeader 


does not mean 


Q. Whenever we talk about aptitude testing, there is 
always someone who swears he can “throw” the test by 
answering what he thinks he is supposed to answer. Now 
we know that all these tests have built-in guards, but 
isn't it possible to at least color the tests a little? 

A. Let any man tell us what he would like his test to 
show—other than what he really is—and if he can make 
the tests come out the way he wants them to, I'll make 
You can't 
make vourself out to be a salesman or any thing else 


a substantial donation to his favorite charity 
if vou're not 


Q. We'll buy that, but how about the guy who is a sales- 
man, but who answers the questions in a way that will 
make him seem a better salesman than he is? Can't he 
“color” the test to make it lean in his favor? 

A. When a man takes a test, he always asks himself, 
“What does Klein want of me? What does the prospective 


RELOCATING COMPANY PERSONNEL? 


One move or many, when it comes to 
moving company families anywhere 
in the world, your local Atlas Agent 
offers these 3 substantial benefits: 


tut x 


ATLAS 


RELAX! CALL 


e He relieves you of many details, works efficiently within 
your departmental methods. 


e@ His service is economical, your high cost of transferring 
personnel goes down. 


e His service improves employee morale during a trying time. 


Your Loca/ Atlas Agent... 


he's listed in the yellow pages of your phone book 


General Offices: Evansville, Indiana + single line and nationwide » moving + storage 
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\ THE LARGEST! 


Yes. The largest evening circulation in West- 


BOY + KITE = high-flying adventure in the 
marvelous world of make-believe. But ern America. 355,764* Net Paid! 52,047 
MORE than the other evening newspaper! 


there’s no make-believe when Los Angeles’ top \ THE BEST! 


Yes. Concentrated coverage of Los Angeles 

t Nf , ; . , “cf County, which accounts for more than 90% 

tent VOLUME retailers buy newspapers: he dnemiate aaakr one saled 
In the evening, their first choice} by far, \ THE EXCLUSIVE! 

. Yes. 75 per cent of the Herald-Express 


is the Herald-Express because i ¢ circulation is unduplicated by any other 
? metropolitan paper! 


*#Names upon request, “SOURCE: Media Records, 1959 *SOURCES: ABC, Sales Management & Top Ten Brands Report 


Los Angeles o Represented Nationally by 
Evening = Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc 


“Largest Evening Newspaper in Western America” 


employer want?” Well, in the first place, he doesn’t hap- 
pen to know just what we ARE looking for. He may 
make a pretty good start at it; but by the time he has 
taken five or six tests and has answered 1,000 questions — 
which is the safety margin — he doesn’t know which end 
is up on the pretty picture he was painting. They very 
rarely get by without our detecting it. Of course, like 
anything else, we're not perfect. It’s funny, but some- 
times the individual who does a pretty good job of putting 
his best foot foreward on a test has just the traits of color- 
ful exaggeration needed for a certain special selling job. 


Q. Now let's talk about upgrading for a minute. Are tests 
as widely used for upgrading as they are for hiring? 

A. No. Thev should be, but right now I'd guess that only 
about 10% of companies use the tests for upgrading. The 
time will come when as many use them for upgrading 
as for hiring, though 


Q. Why aren't they used as widely for upgrading? 

A. In the first place, everybody in the company, from the 
president down, thinks he knows the man. Evervone has 
an opinion of the man. Secondly, many top executives 
fee] that it’s hard to ask a man thev’ve known for vears 
to take a test for promotion. They may feel that it would 
hurt the man’s feelings; or that the man might not get 
over it if he didn’t get promoted because of the tests 


Q. Those sound like legitimate objections. How do you 
get around them? 


A. In the first place, the people in a company only know 


how a man acts in his present job. They have no way 
of knowing how he will do in a better position. The other , 
factor, the morale problem, can be handled like it is” 
in the 10% of companies who now use tests for upgrading. 
They give the tests for upgrading as a matter of routine. 
Everybody takes them, and nothing seems to come of 
them. But actually, those tests are used for upgrading 
men in the future. For example, there is one large com- 
pany that has a vice president retiring in two years, All 
of the contenders for that spot were tested, and his suc- 
cessor has been picked already. Now, the executives of 
that company will subtly build up that man’s weak points 
uatil the job becomes vacant. It is possible to have people 
picked to step into every job on the organization chart 
when it’s done in that manner. If this is too big a job, 
the fact that the tests are standardized makes it possible 
to store tests on everybody until a promotion opens up 


Q. What's up for aptitude testing in the years ahead? Do 
you forsee any major breakthroughs? 

A. Yes, 1 think there will be some very definite break- 
throughs. In the first place, there is a lot of work being 
done on the creative side of the picture. How do you 
determine if the man being tested is creative? This is 
probably foremost in the minds of sales managers as well 
as other businessmen. In addition, I think we will have 
tests that will better enable us to pinpoint aptitudes for 
specialization in certain directions. Everything in business 
is breaking down into specializatons, and before long 
there should be a breakthrough on the queston of tving 
a man in with a given specialization. Then, too, in this 
age of new products, we need tests to determine how 
well a man can get new product ideas from his work in 


the field. @ 


Could You Use a Complete List of 
Trade Shows and Conventions 


Lists all the shows and conventions long in advance 


18,000 events a year * 
Dozens of uses for your department ~- 


Here is a complete guide to dates and sites 
of business and professional meetings and 
exhibits in both United States and Canada 
Sales Meetings’ Directory of Conventions & 
Trade Shows is an ideal reference to trade 


Lists Trade Shows and Conventions in Every 
Industry. Have these facts on hand: 


1. Name of each trade show 
and convention 

2. Schedule of events for 
each city 

3. Names and addresses of 
executives in charge 


4. State fairs and public ex- 
positions 


5. Dates of events long in 
advance 


TYPICAL COMPANY SUBSCRIBERS 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Zenith Radio * 
iv. 
Encyclopcedia Britannica 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
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Tells what's planned where 
Only $12 yearly 


shows—just the thing when you want to in- 
troduce 4 new product or investigate a new 
market. Creative sales executives can think 
of a dozen uses of this reference to meetings 
and shows—and this directory lists them at 


SEND COUPON TODAY « MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
Directory of Conventions & Trade Shows 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Enter my subscription for one year to Directory of Conventions 
& Trade Shows—$!2 per year for 4 quarterly issues. 
check enclosed bill me 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
Published by SALES MEETINGS (Part 2, SALES MANAGEMENT) 


Actually, total effective buying income of more than $3 billion 
Value of farm products sold greater than each of 46 states 
Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 

In the heart of the Billion-Dollar Valley of the 
Bees is Stanislaus County, covered by the Modesto 


Bee. Although comparatively small, Stanislaus 
County ranks 11th in the nation in the value of 


(alifornia 

without the 

Billion-Dollar Sc 
Valley of the Bees } 


BP he 
2 DS : 


«s* 


PIGO 


farm products sold and has a thriving core of in- 
dustry — paper products, chemicals and food 
processing. 

You can’t cover the Modesto area or any of the 
rest of the Valley of the Bees in any coastside 
newspapers. You need the Bees. 


Data source: Sales Management's 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


M°oCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . 


. - bwhk, frequency and « combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mare & Ormsbee for details. 
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CLARK SMATHERS, Kaiser Foil 
salesman, hits reluctant prospect 
in first TV ad. By end of series, 
grocer has agreed to stock 
Kaiser Foil, gets revenge (above) 
when supplies are running low. 


Kaiser's ‘Battle of Shelf Space Hill’ 


Will Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical be able to increase its pene- 
tration of the foil market? How much can it raise its present 20% 


share of market? How can Kaiser convince the wily grocer to stock 


another brand of foil? Listen . . . 


ANNOUNCER: Kaiser Aluminum Foil 
Salesman Faces Life. 
(ORGAN UNDER) 
ANNCR: Yesterday, Clark Smathers 
. . Foil Salesman . . . Good Citizen 
.. « Family Man. . . was returning 
home after a not too successful day 
with the grocers in his territory. They, 
the grocers, would not stock Kaiser 
Aluminum Foil in the Regular Size in 
their stores. As we join Clark Smath- 
ers, he wearily enters his modest 
apartment. 
(DOOR OPENS) 
WIFE: Is that you, Clark? 
CLARK: Yeah, honey, it’s me. 
GIRL: Daddy's home, Daddy’s home. 
WIFE: Well, don’t keep us in sus- 
pense . . . did the grocers agree to 
stock Kaiser Aluminum Foil in the 
Regular Size? 
CLARK: No, honey, they didn’t . . . 
WIFE: (SOBBING) This means I 
won't be able to have my operation 
after all. 
CLARK: Let’s not discuss it in front 
of the baby. She’s only two years old. 
GIRL: But Daddy . . . weren't those 
animated commercials in the Maverick 
shows forcing distribution to any ap- 
preciable extent? 
CLARK: Well, honey . . . it’s up to 
the people. They’ve got to go in and 


ask the grocers for Kaiser Aluminum 
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Foil in the Regular Size. Then he'll 
stock it . . . then he'll stock it. 
ANNCR: Will the animated commer- 
cials on the Maverick show be able to 
force distribution of Kaiser Aluminum 
Foil in the Regular Size to any appre- 
ciable extent? Will I ever be able to 
say that again? Be with us again for 
“Kaiser Aluminum Foil Salesman 
Faces Life.” 

This commercial and eight others 
which also dwell on incidents in the 
life of the luckless Smathers, have been 
running for the past seven weeks 
every Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
on 170 radio stations in 35 major mar- 
kets. Backing these up are three 
basic animated TV commercials (titled 
“The Battle of Shelf Space Hill”), 
based on Smathers’ business life, that 
appear on “Maverick” (ABC-TV). 

The purpose: to insult grocers into 
moving the Reynolds Wrap and the 
Alcoa Wrap over just a “teensy weensy 
bit” on the shelf to accommodate (2% 
years old) Kaiser Foil. 

Kaiser's problem was not uncom- 
mon. Getting the grocer to make room 
for a new product that virtually dupli- 
cates existing brands already on his 
shelf is a puzzler that has been 
plaguing marketers since the invention 
of the grocer’s shelf itself. Until this 
campaign began, Kaiser, like its com- 
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petitors, had been using commercials 
to demonstrate many uses of foil, hop- 
ing that references to the superiority 
of the product would motivate the 
housewife to ask for Kaiser by name. 
It gained a fifth of the market 

Last fall, Kaiser officials decided 
that it was time to try to raise their 
foil to 40% of the market. The com- 
pany’s ad agency, Young & Rubicam 
(San Francisco), was called in. A plan 
was laid to get Kaiser Foil in more 
stores by appealing directly to the peo- 
ple at the expense of the grocer 
(SMATHERS, telling bedtime story: 
“Once upon a time, there was a big, 
bad grocer”). The ad budget for the 
nine weeks of the campaign was 
nearly doubled to just over $1 million. 

One thing was apparent from the 
start: If the grocers were to be in- 
sulted, they must not be offended. It 
had to be done humorously . . . and 
had to be really funny. Y&R called on 
Freberg, Ltd., a Los Angeles organiza- 
tion operated by Stan Freberg, offbeat 
pete who is best known for his 
bitingly scarcastic popular songs. 
Working together, Freberg and Y&R 
created a series of commercials based 
on exaggerated pathos and done in a 
mock soap-opera technique: 
GIRL: (CRYING OVER LACK OF 
SHOES) My feet are so cold! 
CLARK: Have hope 
GIRL: Hope? That's some protection 


‘ against frostbite 


CLARK: Okay 
Kaiser Foil. 
(SOUND: RIP RIP) 
CLARK: There—you'll have the shini- 
est feet on the block! 

(continued on page 110) 


here, hand me that 


sell it 
with music... 
on RCA Custom premium records! 


Tallyho! When the hunt is en for profits, RCA-produced premium records 

put you right on the scent of big and little quarry. 

If you’re selling oil wells or ink wells . . . to tycoons or teen-agers .. . 

our custom-picked music, by big name RCA Victor artists, finds customers. 
Versatile? You can use singles or albums, stereo or monophonic. 

Paper records, too... for pennies apiece . . . help you win the chase. 

For your next promotion, to introduce a product...to get sales or inquiries... 
records are just right. And RCA does the whole job, including selection of music, 
recording, art work and finished covers, drop-shipping and warehousing. 

Not to be foxy, we've got all the details for you. Write or phone now! 


RCA CUSTOM RECORD SALES*+ 
155 East 24th Street — New York 10, New York — MUrray Hill 9-7200 

445 N. Lake Shore Drive — Chicago 11, Illinois — WHitehall 4-3215 

1510 North Vine Street — Hollywood 28, California — OLdfield 4-1660 

800 17th Avenue South — Nashville 3, Tennessee — ALpine 5-6691 
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Spendable income for 
Ohio farm families 
hits $1,277,100,000 


Farmers are industry’s biggest customers . . . big because they 
spend from gross income . . . not from a worker’s paycheck, 
minus deductions (net income). 


As farm operations become larger and more mechanized, pur- 
chases increase. Since 1940, capital goods outlays have gone up 
582 percent . . . production spending up 398 percent. 


Ohio farmers buy in a typical year: tractors — 35,500 units; 
fertilizer — 1 million tons; building materials — $373,822,000; 
drugs — $90,509,000; furniture and appliances — $171,470,000; 
food — $830,833,000; automotive — $707,400,000; gas and oil — 
$284,697,000. 


You reach him BEST in 
his own state farm paper 


Local editing creates a climate of confi- 
dence in THE OHIO FARMER — merging 
your sales story with his shopping list. 


Farmers prefer THe OHIO FARMER 2 to 
1 over any other farm magazine because 
articles are right for their soil and their 
crops. 

State farm papers provide a reader en- 
vironment rich in interest and trust. . . 
an atmosphere in which your advertising 
sells harder . . . is more impressive . . . 
more persuasive . . . more convincing. 


Only state farm papers support your 
ads with local editing. Want proof? Send 
for free folder. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in — 

MICHIGAN FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

THE INDIANA FARMER © THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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In the weeks just preceding and 
during the campaign, Kaiser salesmen 
staged an intensive drive for new cus- 
tomers. To prevent any possible an- 
tagonism from the commercials, each 
salesman was instructed to explain 
the drive carefully to grocers. In a 
presentation lasting about a half-hour, 
the salesmen played a long-playing 
record of the commercials (including 
a few words about Kaiser by Freberg), 
showed sample TV commercials, toyed 
with a oat mallet (in the TV com- 
mercial Smathers beans an uncoopera- 
tive grocer), and displayed a medal 
saying “Don’t hit me, I've got it” that 
would be awarded to cooperative gro- 
cers. 

With another two weeks to run, the 
ae has been immensely suc- 
cessful. Even the downtrodden sales- 
man, Clark Smathers, sees the upturn 
in the last commercial: 

WIFE: Wake up, baby . . . it’s evic- 
tion day! 

GIRL: Mommy, I got scared in my 
sleep. I dreamt I saw a grocer. 
WIFE: All grocers aren't bad. Some 
of them have started stocking Daddy’s 
Kaiser Foil in the Regular Size. 
GIRL: But not most of them 
WIFE: No, not most of them. 

GIRL: But how can they do that to 
Clark Smathers . . . Good Neighbor 
. . » Family Man . . . Organizer of 
Little League Teams .. . 

WIFE: Veteran . . . Dog Lover. . . 
ee 

(SOUND: DOOR OPENS) 

CLARK: Hold it! A miracle has hap- 
pened. The animated commercials on 
Maverick . . . supported by radio 
spots . 

WIFE: You mean 

CLARK: Yes, they've forced distribu- 
tion of Kaiser Aluminum Foil in the 
Regular Size. 

GIRL: To an appreciable extent? 
CLARK: Yes! Now you can get some 
real shoes; Mommy can have the 
operation; . we can pay the Land- 
lady and have the gas turned on. 
GIRL: This is democracy in action! 
WIFE: Hold it! Don’t you think we've 
carried this soap opera thing far 
enough? 

CLARK: Yeah, maybe we better wrap 
it up. 

WIFE: Okay . hand me the Kaiser 
Foil. 

(SOUND: FOIL CRUMPLING). @ 


Determine Your 
Sales Potentials 
SEE PAGE 144 


J. Carvel Lange, Inc. 


nothing makes sales grow like 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever the product or service you sell, Pages makes prospects aware of your local 
from Lawn Mowers to Landscaping, nothing outlets. If you operate a local business, Yellow 
cultivates customers like AWHERENESS. And Pages advertising makes it easy for shoppers 
nothing creates AWHERENESS like the Yel- to find the products or services you offer. 
low Pages—the buying guide that’s in 65,000,- Discover today how easily you can reap big 
000 American homes, telling prospects where ger sales by adding AWHERENESS to your 
to buy what you sell. selling plan. The Yellow Pages man can help 
If you’re a manufacturer of brand-name you build a program to fit your needs, Call 
products, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow him at your Bell telephone business office now. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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HOW TO GET CONGRATULATIONS 
on your VISUAL PRESENTATIONS! 


Watch your personal stock shoot skywards 
when you entrust the complexities of your 
company’s visual presentations to NATIONAL 
STUDIOS! We can tell and sell your product 
story more dynamically, more efficiently, more 
economically because we're geared for pre- 
cisely this service: it’s our bread-and-butter 
business, not a sideline! 


Let NATIONAL 
@ Prepare your Lecture Slides 
@ Prepare your Advertising Slides 
@ Prepare your Film Strips 
@ Prepare your Vugraphs 
@ Supply your Projectors 
Send for Free Brochure 


For Quality Workmanship... 
For Unequalied Service... Since 1912 


(ey NATIONAL STUDIOS 
SS] |) 4 W. 48 St. N.Y. 36 © JU 219% 


THE 

GREATEST 
SALESMAN SINCE 
P. T. BARNUM 


THE BUSCH COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC 16MM SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE PROJEC- 
TOR WITH BUILT-IN-SCREEN 


Visual impact draws immediate at- 
tention for your stiles story. 

Shows your entire line and items 
difficult to demonstrate. 

Suitable for exhibits, point-of-pur- 
chase displays and sales presenta- 
tions. 

A quality unit, proven effective and 
dependable by continual usage. : 


§ BUSCH FILM AND EQUIPMENT CO. § 
' 214 S. Hamilton Saginaw, Mich. i 
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Mice Boxes — 


A Lesson in Market Research 


Consolidated Molded Products 
Corp., Scranton, Pa., venerable cus- 
tom molders of plastic parts for in- 
dustry, has found itself in the unlikely 
business of producing breeding boxes 
for laboratory mice. 

Need for the item was discovered 
through pure market research—when 
a product development man came 
across new Government specifications 
for mice boxes used in Government 
supervised laboratories. The new re- 
quirement made the old boxes obso- 
lete, and created a potential market 
for the redesigned product. 

The research man, Bert Oliver, then 
queried possible users—breeders, phar- 
maceutical houses and testing labs, 
who use 20 million mice each year— 
to get their reaction and find what 
kind of box they required. What 
emerged was a linear polyethylene 
box, capable of withstanding 250 de- 
gree heat for sterilization, with 
rounded edges, and a lip for stacking 
and drying. By combining require- 
ments, Consolidated was able to in- 
troduce a box that met both Govern- 
ment and private specifications. 

The questionnaire, which got a 
65% return, indicated the average 
breeder needs 6,060 boxes, with one 
using as many as 100,000 

Oliver is in charge of introducing 


PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT MICE 
have the same taste in boxes, and Con- 
solidated is now housing both cliques. 


the boxes, now being marketed by 
mail. Says he, “We determined that 
this marketing method is best for our 
product. Our prospects are few in 
number and they are geographically 
separated. More important, they know 
us and will respond to a direct mail 
piece or trade ad.” @ 


———— 
_ 
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“That's the campaign, gentlemen—47 million dollars on TV, radio, magazine, news- 
paper and outdoor advertising . . . Based on the theme that Wow! cleaner is so 
good it sells itself.” 


1960 


PHILCO, 

Air-Wrap Refrigerator 
Company: 

PHILCO, 

Consumer Products Division 
Agency: 

BBDO 
Marketing Probiem: 

Winning quick consumer ac- 


ceptance of an important new AUGUST 1939 — Philco’s Vv. P. Marketing, 
refrigerator development Henry E. Eowes, confers with Advertising 

——- Manager John Kelly, BBDO’s John Bunch 
and Good Bousekeeping’s Ed Gillin. 


JANUARY 1960. Refrigerator is investigated FEBRUARY 1960—Philco “Air-Wrap” lives up 
in Good Housekeeping’s own engineering to all its claims; proves to keep meat, vege- 
laboratories, then checked out thoroughly by tables, ieftovers fresh for 11 days or more! 
home economists under home use conditions. Earns Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


OCTOBER 1959—Performance characteristics 
of new “Air-Wrap” development are stud- 
ied, data submitted to Good Housekeeping 
editors and engineers for evaluation. 


= = 
PHILCO 


APRIL 1960 — More than 12,350,000 Good 
Housekeeping readers will see the issue 
carrying the news of Philco's revolutionary 
“Air-Wrap” refrigerator. 


“Good Housekeeping is essential in our 
marketing plans because it reduces the cost 
O products...” 


PHILCO GOES WITH THE FIRST! 


Philco’s campaign helps point up Good 
Housekeeping’s continuing leadership in its 
field. In 1959, FIRST in advertising pages, 
FIRST in editorial pages, FIRST in dealer 
and Department Store advertising tie-ins. 


Important reasons why Good Housekeeping 
is FIRST on so many schedules! 


“We have selected Good House- 
keeping to carry this unique 
‘Air-Wrap’ story because of 
Good Housekeeping’s influence 
on the buying habits of mil- 
lions of Americah women. 
Good Housekeeping creates a 
climate of confidence for our 
products and, therefore, is an 
essential part of our ‘Air- 
Wrap’ Marketing Program.” 
—H. E. BOWES 


—HENRY E. BOWES, 
V.P. Marketing, Philco 


MARKETING PROBLEM? 
Let our experts help! 


Our editors and technicians who 
staff our Institute are in daily 
touch with market developments 
in every field. With other mem- 
bers of our Marketing Committee 
they will consult with any respon- 
sible manufacturer or agency. 
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If you-have something to sell America, you have something to say in these 7 of the top 10 

U.S. markets. The place to say it is on the CBS-Owned Radio Stations. because C-0 Radio is 

different: different in each city, different from:all other radio today. These stations are still 

in show business, and it Echises Look at some of the listed highlights (only. a patags listing) 

of locally produced programs, and you'll see: what we mean. This is broadeasting for activ 
- listeners—not for the fringe consciousness of people with their minds on other matters. And 

added to it is the unique strength of the CBS Radio Network, with its schedule of great per- 

sonalities, drama and comed¥, complete news coverage and analysis, public affairs and special 

events. This iS responsible broadcasting. CBS OWNED RADIO STATIONS 

it gets a responsive audience. And that C0 


means response to your advertising, too! REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 


‘KCBS KNX KMOX WBBM WCAU WeBs WEI 


Viewpoint 


San Pre ancisco Los Angeles St. Louis Chicago iladelphia New York Bost 
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Bostitch Learns How to ‘Use People 


Asked to account for record-breaking sales gains, Bostitch, Inc., 


points proudly to its revamped sales structure—keyed to top 


utilization of people and built to a great degree on constructive 


criticism solicited from its distributors and branch managers. 


Four years ago, when James M 
Nestor first gazed out of his new office 
window, as general sales manager, 
Bostitch, Inc., the ideal sales structure 
of his musings was a faraway dream- 
its recurring motif: people, doing the 
right thing, the right way, at the right 
time. This would be organization! 

From the dream came the plan for 
the buttons to be pushed; shakeup 
time descended on Bostitch’s sales or 
ganization—and the “people factor" 
came into play. 

The significance of the changes 
which resulted from this reorganiza- 
tion are immediately evident in a look 
at Bostitch’s sales figures: Last year's 
$26,814,585 set a company record 
more than 14% higher than the pre- 
vious high (1957) and 18.6% better 
than the ‘58 figure. In addition, net 
profits showed an increase of 58% 
from 1958 to "59. 

Objectives of the sales shakeup, 
which had its beginnings in April of 


1957, were: 


® To utilize people—and their abili- 
ties, experience and _personalities— 
more effectively. 

© To make the whole field sales 
organization more profit-minded. 


© To improve communications 


© To develop sharper general man 
agement focus on the company’s mar 
keting problems. 

® To achieve closer integration be- 
tween the various marketing functions 

e To tighten operations control to 
get a current and accurate picture of 
performance vs objectives 

Bostitch, a pioneer in the manufac- 
ture of stapling equipment, is the 
leader in its specialized field, employ- 
ing 340 full-time territorial sales rep- 
resentatives in the U.S. and Canada, 
and a world-wide distributor repre- 
sentation in foreign markets. The prod- 
uct line is long and varied. There are 
more than 800 models of staplers and 
wire stitching machines alone. 

The sales shakeup of the Stapling 
and Stitching Division (which accounts 
for 85% of Bostitch sales) began three 
years ago when Nestor took over as 
general sales manager. Then 37, he 
was already a 10-year veteran in the 
Bostitch sales organization, having 
served as territory salesman, sales su- 
pervisor and manager, first in the De- 
troit, and then in the Los Angeles 
Bostitch distributing subsidiaries. His 
approach to his new job was strongly 
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influenced by his field experience. 

“Ours was a strong and successful 
company, to be sure,” he observes, 
“but there had been a very human 
tendency to rest on our oars. We 
needed to continue to grow—and to 
maintain and expand our inherited 
leadership as a progressive, profitable 
company. 

“1 had some fairly definite ideas 
about what should be accomplished in 
strengthening the over-all Bostitch 
marketing effort before I agreed to 
take the job, and President Emmet G 
Gardner had told me that these didn’t 
scare him a bit. However, I wanted 
to get all the objective advice possible 

I have the highest regard for our 
field men and I wanted to encourage 
high-level self-criticism from that 
area.” 

To get this advice, Nestor sent a 
letter to distributors and branch man- 
agers and their top aides, asking them 
to meet with him—and to come thor- 
oughly prepared to discuss all major 
marketing problems. These men were 
invited to present critical opinions on 
distribution methods, compensation, 
sales training, product improvement, 
pricing and profits, product quality 
control, handling of special adapta- 
tions, industry specialization, credits, 
discounts, sales meetings and any 
other subjects they wished to discuss. 
Nestor assured them that any criticism 
would be accepted without prejudice 
—if they would sincerely try to sug- 
gest remedies. 

Significantly, the men were also 
asked to suggest the specific kind of 

(continued on next page) 
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, ‘ir ? 
enjoy De} lg 


pampered 7? 


++. you'll enjoy stopping at Chicago's 


Tomorrow’s Hotel Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces — the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


Write for colorful brochure 


When 
Canada 
Buys... 


Retail sales in the Toronto market 
exceed $2,000,000,000 a year. 
And in Toronto 62.7%* of all 

daily newspaper readers read the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
80 King Street West, Toronto 
In the United States: 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 
*Grunean Research Survey 1958 
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help they wanted from headquarters. 
Their suggestions led to an important 
revision of the Sales Department's 
organization chart, with these impor- 
tant corporate policy changes ensuing: 


Sales management: According to 
Nestor, one of his most fortuitous 
moves was to appoint a strong sales 
manager in the fullest meaning of the 
title. M. Claude Schuler, for many 
years the highly successful head of the 
Bostitch Atlanta Branch, was chosen, 
becoming the Sales Department's 
number two man, with heavy admini- 
strative responsibilities. 

“The job,” says Nestor, “is a man- 
killer and we need the strongest pos- 
sible man in it. Schuler has see 
day-to-day control of all U.S. and 
Canadian Bostitch sales and service 
groups. As a practical vote of confi- 
dence in the high quality of our local 
branch management teams, we elimi- 
nated entirely the jobs of the staff 
field sales manager and three regional! 
factory sales supervisors. It was felt 
that we could depend on first-rate pro- 
fessional leadership performance from 
the branch and distributor organiza- 
tions by throwing full responsibility 
for selling and profit results onto the 
shoulders of local branch management. 

Sales Manager Schuler inaugurated 
a budgeting system in 1959 for all 
branches, designed to make them “a 
great deal more conscious of net prof- 
its and how we come by them.” In 
Schuler’s own words: “We believe— 
all down the line—that the answer to 
selling problems starts at the top and 
not at the salesman’s level. We now 
have a program to stop the waste in 
our branches and give us more dis- 
tribution profits which, in turn, will 
give us more money to spend on sales- 
men’s salaries and commissions, adver- 
tising, sales promotion, product im- 
provement, etc. 

“In earlier years we made salesmen 
into supervisors, supervisors into sales 
managers, and sales managers into 
managers without giving them the 
basic financial, accounting or manage- 
ment training needed for these in- 
creased responsibilities. We now have 
a program to show them not only 
what we want them to accomplish, 
but how to accomplish it. 

“Under our new program, we are 
giving managers more responsibility 
for profit-showing in branches. We 
made their assistants branch sales 
managers, gave them salary in- 
creases as well as the opportunity to 
earn more as profits increased. Our 
branches are now definitely profit- 
conscious at the top and more sales- 
conscious than ever before.” 

Schuler, as national sales manager, 
took over the job of critical analysis 
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of branch office financial statements. 
“The response of our managers to a 
down-to-earth budget control program 
was little short of amazing,” says 
Nestor. “This exciting new business 
management program helped to 
earn the company over $674,000 in 
increased net distribution profits of 
its wholly owned subsidiary sales 
branches in the first year. Of course 
some of these increased distribution 
profits came from a $2,750,000 sales 
increase by these same branches, but 
it is interesting to note that these 
distribution activities brought a 16.6% 
increase in sales volume up to a net 
profit gain of 56.5% 


Sales specialization: Several years 
ago Bostitch decided to try to capi- 
talize on sales specialization. Espe- 
cially talented industrial salesmen 
were selected from the sales force to 
work with high potential accounts. A 
typical example is the automobile in- 
dustry, in which long-range sales- 
engineering projects frequently pose 
discouraging problems for the versa- 
tile all-purpose Bostitch territory 
salesman. These projects sometimes 
involve plants onl buying offices in 
many different “traditional” Bostitch 
geographical territories, making the 
vital coordination of sales and service 
follow-through difficult to effect 

A pilot sales specialist program in 
1959 gained for Bostitch better than a 
300% sales increase in sales volume 
in the large-potential automotive field. 

Many more industrial account spe- 
cialization territories, as well as met- 
ropolitan area dealer Sea rage 
territories, will be established in 1960 
to extend the impressive sales gains 
already proved by the “specialist” 
method. 

Expanded sales promotion and 
tougher sales training programs have 
been put into effect under a newly 
created dual management function. 
Chosen to fill this key slot was George 
Slade, veteran Central New York field 
supervisor. Among his duties: prepa- 
ration of training manuals, an applica- 
tions library, an improved setup for 
recruitment, a training program for 
branch sales personnel, and plans for 
more effective sales promotional ef- 
forts. Slade emphasizes internal pro- 
motion of newer products to Bostitch 
salesmen because, “Selling is no more 
than a successful transfer to the po- 
tential buyer of one’s own honest en- 
thusiasm for the product or service.” 

Down-to-earth sales training semi- 
nars are also focused on new-product 
knowledge and enthusiasm. These 
seminars are developed through close 
teamwork of Slade, L. K. Grimes, 

roduct improvement manager, and 

Id salesmen and supervisors who 


Molten steel fires the 
forces of progress in the 


market on the move TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 


Tampa-located, the Electric Steel Mill Division TOTAL SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
, : 2 48.6%...Latest ARB 
of Florida Steel Corporation typifies the mush- 


rooming industries in a dynamic market. Check the Top 5O Shows! 


ARB NIELSEN 


This rich, booming market is dominated by wTtvt 37 wTtvTt 38 
Station B 3 Station B 10 


WTV stati ov ) 
TVT, the station on the move — your most eealen @ | 4 Gintinn © 6 


profitable buy in the entire Southeast! 


Station on the move ' V t © cannes 13 


TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 


THE WKY TELEVISION SYSTEM, INC. WKY-TV/WKY-RADIO Oklahoma City Represented by the Katz Agency 
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Five years and 


1,250 telecasts later, 


this program is still unsold 


(That's the way we want it.) 


OME PROGRAMS become “public service” be- 
cause they can’t be sold. Others become 
salable because they render genuine serv- 

ice. WISH-TV’s Farm & Home Program is in the 


latter category. Because commercial sponsorship 


might create problems for its participants, the 
program is “sold” only to its audience. 

Since 1955, for five days a week from 1:15 to 
1:30 p.m., the Marion County Agricultural 
Agent, or the County Home Economist, or 
faculty members of Purdue’s agricultural exten- 
sion service, or assorted combinations of agents, 
economists, professors and 4-H Clubbers, have 
gathered af wisH-Tv to inform and entertain an 
impressive—and impressed —audience (38.4share 
in an important 4-station metropolitan market). 
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What goes on? A turf prof. has held forth on 
improving the breed—of turf. Flower-arranging 
produced many requests for instructions—and 
the station never smelled so good. Cookie deco- 
rating sat well with our audience (1,500 requests) 
and staff (57 cookies demolished). The work of 
county agents, Purdue University extension serv- 
4-H clubs and 


widely publicized. Without stars, without arti- 


ices, other organizations, is 
fice, the Farm & Home Program is wholesome, 
straightforward—and deep in the affection of 
its viewers. 

The program serves. That's the Corinthian 
key to good community relations. We suggest that 
viewer confidence so built may help establish a 


receptive atmosphere for ourclients’ commercials. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


KOTV 
Tusa (H-R) 


KHOU-TY 
Houston (cas-tv Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO ( H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WiSH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( H-R) 


WANE-AM 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( H-R) 


have been most successful with the 
new products. Excellent assistance in 
planning and carrying out the pro- 
gram is provided by manufacturing 
and engineering personnel of the fac- 
tory group. 

The pilot seminars were held at 
Rhode Island headquarters for 14 
field service managers and 47 field 
sales supervisors. Emphasis was on 
providing sales techniques for a half- 
dozen products introduced within the 
past two years, and with thorough 
product indoctrination, any doubts 
about the products were removed 
from the minds of these all-important 
field sales teachers. A new motto for 
Bostitch salesmen, unveiled at the 
meetings, expresses the age-old phi- 
losophy of most good industrial serv- 
ice salesmen: “Only if it is good for 
your customer is it good for you and 
for Bostitch.” 

Regional seminars along the same 
lines have already been held in Bo- 
stitch field offices by enthusiastic 
attendants of the Rhode Island su- 
pervisors’ meetings. “Early sales re- 
sults have been so dramatic,” says 
Nestor, “that these meetings will be 
repeated every time sufficient changes 
in the product line justify using this 
ap We are confident it will 
chop as much as a year off the usual 
introduction-acceptance time of a new 
Bostitch tool or application.” 


Product planning: When field man- 
agers expressed concern about the 
growing obsolescence of certain items 
in the stapling and wire stitching 
lines, management decided to focus 
careful attention on this vital area of 
the marketing effort. Loren K. Grimes, 
manager of Bostitch-Baltimore, be- 
came the first product improvement 
manager on the national sales staff. 
He is now the liaison between field 
and factory, advising management 
both on product improvement needs 
and on opportunities for new prod- 
ucts. 

“In this appointment,” Nestor ex- 
plains, “we are not pre-empting the 
duties of our director of research and 
development or any other executive 
in our Production or Engineering de- 
partments. The Sales Department is 
simply advising top management, 
with a single voice, on the most im- 
portant potentially profitable needs of 
our customers and prospective cus- 
tomers, keeping our eyes constantly 
on existing and potential markets as 
a whole.” 

In his work as product improve- 
ment manager, Grimes is responsible 
for market research, spending much 
of his time in the field surveying po- 
tential new markets. For example, he 
has recently studied sales potentials in 
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the furniture, roofing and construction 
industries to learn oe technical ex- 

rts in those areas what they would 
ike Bostitch to manufacture in the 
way of wire fasteners. When neces- 
sary, he arranges with his market re- 
search specialist to conduct surveys 
and compile complete market statis- 
tics. 

“Grimes’ work is already paying 
off,” says Nestor. “One of his new 
product ‘babies’ embodies a new con- 
cept of stapling speed, making auto- 
mation possible in the shipping de- 
partment. The product is our Golden 
Belt Bottomer, an economical, fast 
stapler for making up shipping con- 
tainers. Operating on the cartridge 
principle, a continuous ‘belt’ of 4,000 
staples can be loaded into a machine 
in a matter of seconds. We're espe- 
cially proud of this one. It's a ‘first’ 
in the industry, saving time and 
money for our customers while mak- 
ing money for Bostitch.” 

Another new Bostitch product won 
the July 1958 Product-of-the-Month 
Award from Mill and Factory maga- 
zine, for distinguished contribution to 
American industry. Developed spe- 
cifically for the automobile: industry, 
but quickly discovered by many other 
industries, the model P-10 is a power- 
ful, portable, air-driven stapler which 
drives a staple through cold rolled 
steel and other hard substances—a job 
formerly practical and possible only 
with large, stationary, heavy-duty wire 
stitching machines. 

In response to field executives’ re- 
quests for an extension of the line 
sold through stationers and industrial 
dealers, two new models have been 
added: a medium-price standard desk 
fastener distributed chiefly through 
retail stationers and a light stapling 
hammer-tacker sold through building 
supply dealers. Still a third new 
dealer product will be introduced in 
1960. 


Special service to customers: An 
important phase of Bostitch customer- 
relations is the adaptation of standard 
Bostitch machines to unusual fasten- 
ing requirements of customers and 
prospects. Some of this could be, and 
had been, done in the field, but the 
field force needed the help of a well- 
equipped and well-directed customer- 
service department at the factory. 

To solve this problem, W. Eric 
Hofer, a sales executive on the factory 
staff for many years, was promoted to 
manager of customer service. He 
works closely with Grimes to speed 
up research on samples sent in from 
the field and furnishes the Engineer- 
ing Department with detailed infor- 
mation on adaptations made to solve 

(continued on next page) 
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each specific fastening problem as it 
comes up. 


Field-to-factory | communications: 
Prior to the Sales Department's shake- 
up, there was considerable unneces- 
sary correspondence between home 
office executives and field personnel. 
Time and money were lost in getting 
decisions and action. To correct this, 
a comprehensive outline has been pre- 
pared to guide field personnel in their 
communications with home office ex- 
ecutives. It describes the duties and 
responsibilities of all home office ex- 
ecutives — in regard to the field. 


“We also had each field and staff 
man submit to us a description of his 
job so we could shift around to get 
better distribution and coordination of 
the various duties and responsibili- 
ties,” Nestor points out. “Communi- 
cations now go to the right person to 
begin with and eliminate days of 
delay and a bulk of carbon copies 
formerly shotgunned to individuals 
who really would have little or noth 
ing to do with the subjects discussed.” 


Staff communications: Relatively 
simple but very effective revisions 
have been made in the routine com- 
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munications system of the national 
headquarters sales staff. For example. 
All incoming memoranda and let- 
ters are classified according to urgency 
before being placed in the appropriate 
folders on an executive's desk. Thus 
no “rush” matters are delayed. 

A meeting of the entire staff, held 
in the general sales manager's office 
every Friday morning, handles sug- 
gestions or questions submitted by 
any staff The advertising 
agency is almost always represented 
at these meetings. All staff people 
contribute, whether or not the subject 
matter is related to their particular 
responsibility. This meeting has been 
found to accelerate development of 
sales programs by weeks and even 
months, while providing an excellent 
means for broadening the experience 
and viewpoints of the staff members 
Some of the best ideas have come 
from the unexpected sources in these 


member 


“sounding board” meetings 


Field sales compensation: Here the 
problem was to find a way to give a 
fair, competitive earning opportunity 
“to the caliber of creative salesmen 
we like to have represent Bostitch.” 
In fiscal 1959 the average earnings 
level of all salesmen was raised about 
$2,400 a vear bevond the barely sat- 
isfactory figure of 1957. “This was 
done,” says Nestor, “by weeding out 
not 
just 


surplus men—men who were 


working productively 
didn’t belong in our organization with 


and who 
its present sales potential 

“The new manpower improvement 
program paid off big in the past year 
when average sales earnings of regu- 
lar territory salesmen moved right 
past the magic $10,000 per vear fig- 
ure we had 1960 
goal. Turnover dropped to 17% in 
1959 from a highly unsatisfactory and 
very expensive 27% replacement rate 
in 1957. Bostitch is represented to- 
day by the smallest, but undoubtedly 
the highest caliber and most produc- 
tive, sales force in our recent history.” 


established as a 


Warehousing and distribution oper- 
ations: Consolidation of many ware- 
housing and distribution operations is 
now in process. “There has been a 
great change in the technologies of 
transportation and communication,” 
Schuler points out, “and significant 
shifts in population centers. This has 
led us to new distribution and service 
arrangements which accurately reflect 
1960 marketing conditions 

“For example, in September 1958 
we began to provide accounts pay- 
able, inventory, shipping and receiv- 
ing and major administrative services 
of every kind for the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia branches from our New 
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York City field headquarters. This 
consolidation has resuited in a de- 
crease of more than 5 cents on the 
sales dollar in our Baltimore and 
Philadelphia operating expenses.” 

“And most important of all,” cut in 
Genera! Sales Manager Nestor, “Bo- 
stitch customers in these areas are 
getting faster and better service than 
was ever possible under the old sys- 
tem with three separate, identical or- 
ganizations located in this relatively 
small geographical area.” 


Foreiga sales: Very new on the 
sales organization chart is the foreign 
sales director. To fill this job Nestor 
brought in Arthur P. Collins, general 
manager at the Long Island City 
ee 3 who had had vious expe- 
rience in the export field. A new Bo- 
stitch factory in Alzenau, near Frank- 
furt, Germany, brings the company 
closer to an area of prime interest — 
the European Common Market. 

“Our entry into European manu- 
facturing,” Nestor points out, “elimi- 
nates many expensive problems of for- 
eign selling, such as long-distance 
hauling into the largest overseas mar- 
keting areas. Lower labor costs and 
the use of European materials are ac- 
celerating our sales expansion — and 
lowering prices. Bostitch foreign sales 
gains ran ahead of domestic increases 
in 1959.” 


Advertising and sales: They work 
hand-in-hand at Bostitch. In charge 
of the domestic and foreign advertis- 
ing budget, which now exceeds $600,- 
000, is long-time Bostitch adman, 
Sherman L. Smith. Involved for years 
in a myriad of public relations and 
advertising duties, Smith fits easily 
into the new promotion-minded fac- 
tory sales team. He works closely with 
Nestor and with General Manager J. 
Grandel Jones of the new Container 
Machinery Division. 

Smith relies heavily on horizontal 
business publications as well as mass 
consumer and news magazines, but, 
“Two large Bostitch markets which 
are covered very selectively in verti- 
cal magazines are the stationers and 
building supply dealers. . . . In all 
our advertising and our supplemental 
publicity program we rely heavily on 
case histories to show by exampie the 
successful use of Bostitch equipment. 


“We try to get the readers of our 
ads to think that possibly their par- 
ticular problems can be solved by 
something we can furnish. With few 
exceptions we do not try to sell a 
specific product in ads. We try to 
create a receptive attitude and induce 
business and industry to turn to Bo- 
stitch sales engineers with individual 
fastening problems.” 

There was an unmistakable air of 
optimism and confidence among the 
Bostitch Sales Department group as 
1959 record books were being closed, 
says Nestor. All members of the busy 
staff were preoccupied with promising 
plans and programs designed to ex- 
tend the profit gains of 1959. 

The 60's should be good Bostitch 
growth years. Many of the new, 
stronger programs were already well 
advanced as the first 1960 fiscal quar- 
ter closed (in November '59). Among 
them: 

©® Record advertising budget, in- 
cluding healthy new foreign commit- 
ments. 


e Further extension of foreign 
sales efforts, including major South 
American marketing efforts. 

© Greatly improved branch office 
budgetary control, based on 1959 ex- 
periences. 


@ Further extension of sales - 
cialization, which has proved highly 
successful in the experiments con- 
ducted to date. 


e Further consolidation of field 
servicing, based on the successful 
Eastern Seaboard test. 


@® More concentrated industrial 
and service training seminars. 

© New and improved techniques 
of recruiting and sales training in 
manual form. 

© More and better internal sales 
promotional and training aids (mak- 
ing substantial use of 35 mm projec- 
tion and tape recordings). 

Preliminary Bostitch sales figures 
for the first quarter of fiscal 1960 
show a 14.8% U. S. sales increase over 
the same three months of record 1959. 
Foreign sales results in the same 
quarter are 40% ahead of last year. 
Distribution and consolidated profit 
results of Bostitch, Inc., are very sure 
to be favorably affected by these con- 
tinuing sales gains. AE 


INCENTIVE TRAVEL TRENDS 
AS SEEN BY THE PROS. 


Latest developments as seen by the experts 
SEE PART TWO OF THIS ISSUE 
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I 
hate 


interruptions... 


tell me by telegram! 


It’s my way of doing business... swift, clear and in writing. With 


the right facts and figures in front of me, I can act fast. And you'll 


save time and money, too! WESTERN UNION 


How Crane Found the Key 
To Profitable Distribution 


@ By closing costly branch offices 


@ By carefully selecting independent wholesalers 


@ By spreading out manufacturing facilities 


Last June, the Crane Company's 
distribution tree was pruned in one 
unprecedented clipping 30 company 
owned branches either ceased to exist 
or converted to independent wholesale 
During the 
months similar surgery has jumped the 


operation intervening 


total to about 77. In short, emphasis 
on basic distribution methods shifted 
from branch to independent whole- 
salers quickly and with a minimum of 
confusion in the 
efforts. 

The revolution in Crane distribution 
has alternately been viewed as aggres- 


company’s sales 


sive, foolhardy, dangerous and, more 
recently, highly successful. Chairman 
Thomas M. Evans engineered the re- 
volt; George F. Burley, first as V-P, 
Sales, and now as V-P, Trade Rela 
tions, is carrying it out. According to 
Burley, “The system of selling all 
products through 
branches was cumbersome, difficult to 
administer (with over 3,000 in field 
personnel involved), and in many loca 
tions it was unprofitable. We simply 
were not getting a sufficient return on 
our investment and, in addition, our 


company-owned 


administrative talent was spread out 


much too thinly across the country.” 
The change was a boon to Crane's 
aggressive sales people a blow to the 
lackadaisical 
along with the old system 
Traditionall 105-vear-old, Chi 
(1959 sales 
$310 million) has concentrated on 
distribution. The founder, R. T. Crane 
started the pattern 


who quic klv_ withered, 


cago-based Crane Co 


His son carried 
it on by developing a formidable 
branch house system. By the end of 
World War I the compan; had 55 
branches and by 1930, 210. Service 


was the mainspring, cost secondary 


Crane’s Acquisition Program: Support for 
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the New Distribution System 


When Crone liquidated its branch office stocks and 
sold or rented some of’ the many field facilities it 
owned, a good deal of cash piled up. Much of this 
has been used to purchase other plumbing-heating 
field companies that would: 


1. Add to and modernize Crane’s somewhat lim- 
ited line (and thus, incidentally, make it more attrac- 
tive to top-flight independent wholesalers). 


2. Give Crane manufacturing facilities in key market 
areas where they were lacking, thus making shipping 
times to wholesalers more competitive and cutting 
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distribution costs on the low-profit, but often bulky, 
Crane products. 


Dering the past six months, Crane has bought four 
companies in the U.S. and one in Canada. This is 
what they bought, and a few of the reasons why: 


September 30: Crone paid just over $11 million 
for The Chapmon Valve Manufacturing Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Chapman Valve, which is being operated 
as a subsidiary, gives Crane its first manufacturing 
facilities in the East since its Bridgeport, Conn., plant 
was closed in 1941. 


November: Crane bought two sma!! pipe compoa- 
nies, Pipe Fabricators, Inc., of East Chicago, Ind., and 
Canadian-Pittsburgh Piping Lid., of Hamilton, Ontario, 


Thomas Mellon Evans 


The Man Who Cleaned Out the Pipes 


Fiftyish, gray-haired multimillionaire Thomas Me! 
lon Evans is a very rare combination of financial 
When he 
chairman of the board last spring (with 


became 
155,000 
shares of Crane stock in his pocket), he immediately 


wizard and marketing genius. 


begon to shore up the company’s sagging financial 
structure with one hand and completely revamp the 
marketing and distribution system with the other 
After less than a year in office, he has built a distri 
bution system that his predecessors scid would take 


five years to create 


But Crane was no first attempt for Evans; in 1939, 
ot the age of 29, he obtained control and became 
chief executive of a bankrupt locomotive works, the 
H. K. Porter Co. With Evans still at the helm, Porter 
now consists of 15 diversified divisions (the company 
is comprised, largely of acquisitions with annua 


sales of $225 million 


Even though he heads these two huge companies 
Evans’ chief activity is in the field of finance; his 
Evans & Co., 
takes up the greatest slice of his time 


New York investment brokerage, still 


tively cover the country 


compan) 


Because of slack periods in the 
plumbing supply business, the com 
pany allowed its branches to handle 


allied products, so-called job-products 
lines They filled the operational void 
but provided little or no profit for 
Crane 


After the second world war, with 
all kinds of mercl »dise in short 
supply, the branches meshed their 
abilities with those of various outside 
manufacturers having no distribution 
products of their own. More and more 
‘allied” products appeared on Crane's 
branch shelves 


Even during this period, however, 
there were independent wholesalers 
handling Crane products, but on a 
haphazard basis. In many cases the 
wholesaler, acting as a Crane dealer 
merely to trade on a well established 
name, would then proceed to handle 
higher-profit, lower-quality lines. Also, 
the branches served the Crane whole- 
salers from stock, discouraging ade- 
quate stocking of Crane products by 
the wholesalers themselves 

Evans notes that “During the early 
1900's with its slow travel and lack 
of independent wholesalers to effec 


I 
owned branches seemed logical. That 


certainly isn’t true today. A well 
structured, independent wholesaler o1 
ganization can sell every neighborhood 
and hamlet in the country.” 

Shortly after joining the company 
as chairman and chief executive officer 
in April 1959, he recognized the profit- 
less, ball-and-chain nature of Crane’s 
branch system and, shortly thereafter 
the changeover from branch to inde 
pendent wholesaler operation was be 
gun. 

Evans has a deep faith in the ability 


for about a million dollars apiece. The former adds 
to Crane’s Chicago area facilities; the latter gives 
Crane, Ltd., of Canada, added strength in the impor- 
tant Ontario—Great Lakes area. 


Jenvary 11: Crane acquired The Swartwout Co. of 
Cleveland. Swortwout makes electronic control equip- 
ment, ond will be of great help to Crane in entering 
the fields of automation and automatic valving. 


January 31: Crane assumed control of what may 
be its most important acquisition to date, the Na- 
tional-U.S, Radiator Corp. of Johnstown, Pa. National- 
U.S. is particularly heavy in heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment, two vital lines which Crane has 
been oll but lacking theating equipment has been a 


relatively minor part of Crane’s business since it 
discovered some years ago that its Tennessee heating 
equipment plant was in a somewhat less than ideal 
area, geographically, for the sale of such products). 
in addition, Crane gets, with National-U.S., nine 
manufacturing plants scattered around the country, 
plus 30 or so good independent wholesaler accounts. 


The future: Crane will continue to expand, largely 
through acquisition. Already Crane has acquired over 
12% of the stock of the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
of Detroit, and Chairman Evans has announced his 
intention to get the rest. If Crane does buy Briggs, 
it will gain the well-known Beautyware line of plumb- 
ing fixtures, plus other plumbing equipment, china- 
ware, porcelainware lines. 
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of the independent wholesaler to com- 
pete and achieve his rightful share of 
market penetration. His feeling is that 
the local man knows his market— 
knows how to snare the business there, 
and knows the best financing channels. 
What was needed was a rapid and 
substantial strengthening of whole- 
saler outlets accompanied by a sub- 
stantial reduction in branch houses, 
and a complete separation of branches 
and independent wholesalers. In short, 
recognition of the fact that a strong 
independent can do a better job of 
profitably distributing Crane products 
in one area, while a company-owned 
branch might do the better job in 
another. 

Evans believes this is the way it 
should be handled. 

During the first few months follow- 
ing this rather abrupt switch in em- 
phasis, the change from branch to 
wholesaler took place on an orderly 
market-to-market basis rather than 
sporadically as might be imagined. 
All in all, reflecting Evans’ views on 
decentralization, “It’s a big country. 
Things should be spread out. The 
man on the scene should have the 
authority.” 

In line with this thinking, incident- 
ally, Crane recently announced a 


major decentralization. The products 
have been split into three practically 
autonomous groups: the Industrial 
Group, including valves, fittings, fab- 
ricated piping, steam rators and 
powdered metals; the - Plumbing- 
Heating-Air Conditioning Group; and 
the Systems and Controls Group 
which includes aircraft components, 
actuators and electronic process con- 
trol equipment. Each of these groups, 
or divisions, is headed by a corporate 
v-p and includes full engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing opera- 
tions. In addition, there are two other 
groups: the International Group, 
which includes all the company’s 
foreign operations with the exception 
of Crane, Ltd., of Canada; and the 
Crane Supply Co., which is made up 
of the company’s remaining sales 
branches and warehouses. 

“Our primary business,” says Burley, 
“is manufacturing and not distribu- 
tion. Obviously, we must dispose of 
the goods if the factories are to run. 
What we are striving for is volume 
distribution, achieved in a manner 
that will generate a reasonable profit 
at both the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution level. This we think we will 
achieve with the present program, 
which gives our wholesalers a major 


position in our distribution system.” 
Such a program takes time and, with 
any such major corporate change, 
there are problems. 

Not the least of them is finding the 
proper wholesalers. The fact that they 
might have handled the line in the 
past is not enough. “We're being selec- 
tive,” adds Burley. “These whole- 
salers will handle our line in full. 
They're going to have to sell aggres- 
sively and, at the same time, bear the 
administrative costs of doing business 
themselves. We're out of that end of 
the business as far as they're con- 
cerned. Also, the independent whole- 
saler joining Crane is making a sub- 
stantial investment. Often he buys the 
entire property parcel orga stock 
This is what we want to do—turn 
everything over to the wholesaler once 
we're sure he can handle the job 

The independent wholesaler’s aim 
is to attain maximum distribution at 
a satisfactory profit. “But it’s slow 
work,” Burley states. “When an in- 
dividual involves himself in a major 
deal, such as taking over one of our 
branches, it’s easy to see his problem 
He usually ties up most of his avail- 
able capital, which means there is 
bound to be a temporary sales lag 

(continued on page 128) 
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of the independent wholesaler to com- 
pete and achieve his rightful share of 
market penetration. His feeling is that 
the local man knows his market— 
knows how to snare the business there, 
and knows the best financing channels. 
What was needed was a rapid and 
substantial strengthening of whole- 
saler outlets accompanied by a sub- 
stantial reduction in branch houses, 
and a complete separation of branches 
and independent wholesalers. In short, 
recognition of the fact that a strong 
independent can do a better job of 
profitably distributing Crane products 
in one area, while a company-owned 
branch might do the better job in 
another. 

Evans believes this is the way it 
should be handled. 

During the first few months follow- 
ing this rather abrupt switch in em- 
phasis, the change from branch to 
wholesaler took place on an orderly 
market-to-market basis rather than 
sporadically as might be imagined. 
All in all, reflecting Evans’ views on 
decentralization, “It’s a big country. 
Things shouid be spread out. The 
man on the scene should have the 
authority.” 

In line with this thinking, incident- 
ally, Crane recently announced a 


major decentralization. The products 
have been split into three practically 
autonomous groups: the Industrial 
Group, including valves, fittings, fab- 
ricated piping, steam generators and 
powdered metals; the Plumbing- 
Heating-Air Conditioning Group; and 
the Systems and Controls Group 
which includes aircraft components, 
actuators and electronic process con- 
trol equipment. Each of these groups, 
or divisions, is headed by a corporate 
v-p and includes full engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing opera- 
tions. In addition, there are two other 
groups: the International Group, 
which includes all the company’s 
foreign operations with the exception 
of Crane, Ltd., of Canada; and the 
Crane Supply Co., which is made up 
of the company’s remaining sales 
branches and warehouses. 

“Our primary business,” says Burley, 
“is manufacturing and not distribu- 
tion. Obviously, we must dispose of 
the goods if the factories are to run. 
What we are striving for is volume 
distribution, achieved in a manner 
that will generate a reasonable profit 
at both the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution level. This we think we will 
achieve with the present program, 
which gives our wholesalers a major 


position in our distribution system.” 
Such a program takes time and, with 
any such major corporate change, 
there are problems. 

Not the least of them is finding the 
proper wholesalers. The fact that they 
might have handled the line in the 
past is not enough. “We're being selec- 
tive,” adds Burley. “These whole- 
salers will handle our line in full. 
They're going to have to sell aggres- 
sively and, at the same time, bear the 
administrative costs of doing business 
themselves. We're out of that end of 
the business as far as they're con- 
cerned. Also, the independent whole- 
saler joining Crane is making a sub- 
stantial investment. Often he buys the 
entire property parcel including stock 
This is what we want to do—turn 
everything over to the wholesaler once 
we're sure he can handle the job 

The independent wholesaler’s aim 
is to attain maximum distribution at 
a satisfactory profit. “But it’s slow 
work,” Burley states. “When an in- 
dividual invoives himself in a major 
deal, such as taking over one of our 
branches, it’s easy to see his problem 
He usually ties up most of his avail- 
able capital, which means there is 
bound to be a temporary sales lag 

(continued on page 128 


The New, Improved CARD CASE 


Perfect as a gift to your customers and good 


prospects ceee because every man — and woman 
— can and will use it for credit cards, driver's 
license, other identification cards and photos 
.. + because the eight clear plastic wings will 
hold sixteen cards . . 

holds cards and booklets . . 


is so low for so fine an article. 


because the pocket 
. . because the price 


PRICES 
100 250 500 
$1.15 1.10 1.05 


1,000 Up 
1.00 Each 


Available in black genuine morocco, tan genuine 
English pigskin or ginger genuine cowhide. 
Individually boxed. 

Your ad — if desired — stamped in genuine gold at no extra charge. 


For sample — send $1.00 (no ads or names stamped on samples) 
No. 977 Card Case 


Illustrated — Black Genuine Morocco 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 
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RAMBLER -... 


Compact Car With Proven 
Fleet Experience 


PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Car Rental Agencies 


PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Utility Users 


PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Sales and Service Fleets 


PROVEN in the Service of Govern- 


mental Fleets 


PROVEN by 10 Years’ Experience 
and 25 Billion Owner-Driven Miles 


SAVE On First Cost 


. SAVE On Operating and 
It ’s good business ietecenas Onis , 


to switch to SAVE With Top Resale 


Write or Wire 


FLEET LEASING FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE DEPT. L-318 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 

company for low Rambler rates or write us AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 
for the names of available leasing companies 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
located in your area. 


America’s Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars 
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Heinn now offers you a 
complete line of custom- 
styled binders and index- 
es, at a wide range of 
prices. No matter what 
you need, Heinn’s im- 
proved manufacturing 
facilities guarantee im- 
mediate production of the 
one binder that’s right for 
your job. Frices are low 
to moderate, depending 
on your preference in 
workmanship and 
materials. Ask for a 


quotation — and 
you'll be Heinn’s next 
customer! 


SPECIAL... 
Sead fer your free 
seomple of Heine's 
presente en covers 


The 


Hbate..... 


Seles Zone 


326 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
4004 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


pr AN ny DIRECT 


CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
DON’T GUESS 
OR SPECULATE! 


The total effectiveness of your 
Direct Mail campaign — in 
dollars and cents — will be re- 
flected by the type and qual- 
ity of the lists you choose. 


And those who are acquaint- 
ed with mailing lists know 
that year after year accept- 
ance of lists does not come by 
pure chance. Accepted lists, 
like those built and main- 
tained by McGraw-Hill, hold 
their top-ranking places by 
results alone. 


To get full information on the 
most accurate and up-to-date 
industrial mailing lists avail- 
able anywhere, write to: 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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“To date, our volume is down, but 
our net profit is up. As far as we're 
concerned this is a reflection of the 
economies and efficiencies of the new 
system.” (Preliminary figures for 1959 
show sales down $26 million, net up 
$4 million.) 

While the total number of com- 
pany-owned branches has been re- 
duced to 53, the new system (now 
including 671 independent wholesal- 
ers with a total of 1,128 outlets) de- 
mands that the branches operate 
profitably and virtually on their own 
In addition, they must compete with 
independent wholesaler operations 
wherever they may occasionally over 
lap. Says Burley, “Where Crane has 
been unable to develop a successful 
independent wholesaler, the company 
branch house will continue in opera- 
tion—the difference being that now 
the emphasis is on profit instead of 
trading dollars.” Since the decentraliz 
ation, the 53 branches have been op- 
erated as the Crane Supply Co., a dis- 
tribution division. 


& The creation in May of the Whole- 
saler Sales Section, stands out as the 
most aggressive company effort to spur 
the growth and development of the 
new independent wholesaler system 
Most people involved agree that the 
independent distributor is the main 
figure in Crane’s marketing plans. 

The new division was set up solely 
to serve the rapidly expanding inde- 
pendent operation. “There is no con- 
nection between this new aggressive 
group and the branch operation,” 
adds Burley. “There are five new sales 
districts: Northeastern [hq. — New 
York]; Southeastern [hq. — Atlanta); 
Central [hq.—Chicago]; Southwestern 
(hq.—Dallas}; and Western [hq.—Los 
Angeles] 

“I stress the fact that these new 
districts are separate from the tradi- 
tional eight Crane districts [now five] 
which manage the branch organiza- 
tion. I also want to make the point 
that in no case will a branch office 
ever sell to a wholesaler.” 

Burley says the new district offices 
will have separate quarters. Orders 
from wholesalers will now go through 
the new district office and not the 
offices handling the branches. Orders 
will be processed in the new offices 
and shipped directly from the factory 
to the respective wholesaler. Each 
new district, of course, will utilize a 
sales force of its own, whose sole job 
will be to call on wholesalers. 

These salesmen will be supple- 
mented by sales promotion Biase. wt 
in each product “group” or division, 
who will call on engineers, architects 
and other specifying groups in order 
to promote Crane product lines and 
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try to influence job specifications 
“Significantly,” says Burley, “the 
work of these promotional men will 
be a _ division-level activity. Thei: 
mission is to see to it that Crane is 
specified. Once the order has been 
cut, they have no further interest in 
whether it is processed through a 
Crane branch or an_ independent 
wholesaler. These two, should they 
find out they are bidding for the same 
job, will regard each other as com- 
petitors and act accordingly. I'd like 
to make another important point here, 
both the branch and the independent 
wholesaler receive the same prices 
from the company 
ceptions to this rule.” 
Referring to widespread compet: 
tion between the company and its 
wholesalers, Chairman Evans stated 
recently in Supply House Times, “We 
are manufacturers. I think that com 
petition between manufacturers and 
their own wholesalers in the plumb 
ing and heating business has been an 
error, both by Crane and one of its 
large competitors.” As for the distri 
bution of allied products, Evans had 
this to say, “I don’t think the branch 
should be used as a way of getting 
rid of products you don’t manufac 
ture. This is bound to disrupt mar 


kets.” 


there are no ex 


& Sales Management asked George | 
Burley how Crane's competition has 
traditionally sold. “You have to sepa 
rate our product lines to answer that,” 
he answered. “In the plumbing lines, 
and heating too, our competition has 
come around to our independent way 
of thinking. Some of them operate a 
dual system—using equal amounts of 
independent and branch office opera 
tions. In valves and fittings, some sell 
direct through agents while others 
use company offices exclusively. Often 
we've been accused of having ‘hun 
dreds’ of factory warehouses around 
the country since each of our factorv- 
owned branches was a stocking branch 
Actually, we maintain only two fac 
tory warehouses, in Houston and Los 
Angeles, and that’s to improve service 
to our wholesalers 

“We're not unique,” adds Burley, 
“in using independent wholesalers, 
since our industry is spread across the 
entire distribution spectrum. Because 
of this wide area of distribution, I 
don’t believe we were behind the 
times im operating a branch system 
exclusively. We merely became fed 
up with its profitless nature. How- 
ever, I do think we're unusual in our 
great emphasis on the independent 
wholesaler’s function in this business 
—particularly in view of our rapid and 
extensive changeover to the new sys- 
tem last spring.” @ RAK 


First is where you find The Times 


Only on First Street in Los Angeles can you find 


SEVEN-ZONE BOOTS FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


Does your advertising need to take a giant 
step in Los Angeles? There's one made to 
order in the seven Zone Sections of the Sun- 
day Los Angeles Times. 

Each Zone Section has community inter- 
est— it’s virtually a local newspaper, written 
and edited by a local staff. It has thorough 
local coverage . . . and big-newspaper pres- 
tige. Perfect for neighborhood dealer list- 
ings, or for carving yourself a test market 
smack in the middle of the second biggest 
market in America. 


Take any number of Zone Sections up to 
seven— or all, if you like. Just decide where 
you want the most impact. Then, for com- 
plete information, contact: Market Research 
Dept., Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 53, 
California. 

Got your First Street boots on? 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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100% 
Tax Deductible Homes 


Virgin Islands 


RRR 


The New Consumer Who Thinks for Himself 


continued from page 33 


These changes have helped create 
an entirely different climate in which 
business must operate—as altered in 
just the past 30 years as the change 
from ancient Roman times to 1900 

Yet business—and especially market 
ing people, still follow outmoded pub 
lic relations patterns. They communi 
cate at people, unaware that the out 
standing characteristic of the new 
climate is people’s urge to assert 
themselves 

They attempt to dissuade, instead 
of accepting the fact that people are 
developing their own standards of 
preterence (For vears the American 
auto industry fought the foreign car 
invasion by deriding the “strange” 
people who rode in them. Unsuccess 
ful at this, U.S. manufacturers were 
finally forced to introduce their own 
small cars.) 

They continue to emphasize satu 
ration advertising — bludgeoning the 
consumer with repeated sales mes 
sages, without attention to the recep 
tiveness of the audience. 

The increasing influence of people's 
attitudes is the reason behind all the 
talk of “images,” “motivation,” “ps\ 
chological sell.” These phrases ar 
much more than new gears in the 
same old sales machine—they are part 
of a whole new concept which re 
quires basic changes in approach and 
techniques 

In the same way, the concept of 
public relations has changed greatly 
Formerly, it was considered enough 
to put ideas and product names into 
people's minds. At the same time 


marketing executives advocated un 
subtle approaches attuned to the men 
tality of a 12-year-old: B.O., halitosis 
and “They Laughed When I Sat 
Down to Play.” 

Outpourings of publicity, based on 
equating the brand name with the 
product, was the genesis of public 
relations, more than 60 years ago 
Mastering techniques for thrusting in- 
formation at people was the goal of 
most public relations men in the 
"20's. Unfortunately, this is still the 
final goal of far too many people in 
the field today 

Ten vears ago in talking with man 
agement people who had not retained 
public relations services, it was usu 
ally necessary to start with funda 
mentals: why public attitudes are im 
portant, how they affect a company 
what other companies are doing, what 
the public relations man does. Today 
however, even with companies that 
neglect their public relations, we have 
found that executives are becoming 
aware not only of these principles but 
of their company’s over-ail needs 

Being close to the consumer is a 
distinct advantage in creating a favor 
able image. Mavtag, for example, has 
shown an record of 
achievement against ¢ ompetition many 


outstanding 


times its size, by building its image 
for quality and service at a time 
when the public is developing a 
strong pride of ownership and an im 
patience with faulty appliances 

Bell & Howell, a relatively small 
company, selling products that have 
chiefly a personal appeal, has built a 


T'AINT NECESSARILY SO! 


We've got a lot of non-cowpokes too 


Lots of folks think Lubbock and the West Texas area are most- 
ly cowboys and Indians. T'aint necessarily so. 


145, 000 of us right in 
the city limits with $184, 438, 239. 29 deposited in the banks. 


And wedearly loveto spend it for new and different 
products that make living better. 


LUBBOCK AVALANCHE-JOURNAL 


MORNING « EVENING « SUNDAY 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


ROP Color Available All Issues 
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6¢You bring in the traffic, and let me worry about 

sales. That’s why I want the New York News on this 

promotion. It’s got 2,200,000 exclusive readers— 

who can’t be reached through other papers. And 65% 

of them are better than $5,000 a year families.99 
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hs Ziel 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


strong corporate image by emphasiz- 
ing high standards. 

Companies like General Electric 
and General Dynamics have acquired 
a reputation for leadership in research 
and progressive management. This 
in turn attracts superior men—and so 
the cycle repeats itself. 

No company today operates as a 
free agent. Even the family owned 
corporation must retain the good will 
of the community if it is to have the 
means and the supply of people to 
keep it running smoothly; if its con- 
sumers are to continue buying its 
products; and if it is to remain on 
good terms with the governments that 
control it, the banks that finance it, 
and the suppliers that sell to it. 

The factors leading to increased 
emphasis on public relations are: 


1. Along with utility, people want 
products which give them a sense of 
self-esteem. 


2. Thev demand quality products, 


with good design, good taste, and 
good serviceability 


3. The decline of private brands 
has prompted major merchandisers 
such as Sears, Penney and Woolworth 
to raise their private brands to na- 
tional stature items 


4. The volume of advertising has 
increased sharply, increasing public 
resistance to overt selling efforts 
“Beating “em over the head” is an 
outmoded technique. Subtlety, per 


suasiveness and sincerity are proving 


to be much more effective approaches. 


5. There is increasing awareness 
on the part of retailers of the trend 
towards a buyer's and away from the 
manufacturers market. Stores have 
introduced discount selling, evening 
shopping hours, free parking, easy 
credit and other devices to satisfy 
these demands 


6. Industries with a negative image, 
that fail to attract more competent 
men, are faced with a vital problem: 
how to maintain the company in the 
face of declining quality in its man- 
agement. These “less appealing” in- 
dustries will have to improve if they 
are to survive in a competitive mar- 
ket 

7. Growing businesses continue to 
face high tax rates which limit their 
expansion through earnings. The need 
for capital demands that they have 
the confidence of business and finance 


A new climate is enveloping the 
American people and business cannot 
operate as it did before. This is a 
climate of attitudes, which is the 
basis of public relations 
Those companies will thrive that 
create good images by adjusting to 
the changing public attitudes. 

At the same time, these co:apanies 
will improve themselves, since, in try 
ing to live up to the inagrs they pro- 
ject, they must change themselves to 
fit the image. As Benjamin Franklin 
said: “[To thrive] become what you 
would seem.” @ 


modern 


ons Sterner 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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3. Probable dates 


For this free service, simply write: 


A FREE SERVICE 
For Meeting and Exhibit Planners 


It's no longer a painful task to find just the right site for your large or small meeting, 
traveling show or special convention. Just write down these facts: 


1. Number of people to attend 
2. Number of days to run 


4. Preferred areas or cities 
5. Hotel and exhibit facilities you require 


All you have to do is to send these facts to Meeting-Site Service (a division of 
SALES MEETINGS’ Research Department). Without charge, a check will be made on 
the availability of the facilities you seek and recommendations will be made. With 
the list of possible sites, you will receive color brochures to help you make a decision. 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


Sales Meetings Magazine 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to recommend organizations qualified to assist you 
with any services or products you require in conjunction with your meeting or show. 


eS 
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ERR me 


Of the top ten markets in the U.S., nine are cities but one is a state! lowa, witha 
population of 2,747,300 ranks after New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles and Boston. The unique circulation of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune puts Iowa in the top ten — it reaches nearly 70% of the whole state! 


Detroit, 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 


AWA warehousing 
service gives yOu 
instant competitive 
advantage 


Delayed deliveries lose customers. 
AWA gives you the advantage of 
immediate availability —every- 
where. For maximum flexibility and 
economy, public warehousing is the 
profitable answer. Investigate the 
competitive advantages of the 
AWA Pay-as-you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 


American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. + Chicago 6+ Randolph 6-5550 


PRESENTATION EASEL 


Write as you talk, command atten- 
tion with paper pad or chalkboard 
speeches. Or use for flip chart or 
card chart presentations. Light- 
weight aluminum, folds in a jiffy. 
Complete with chalkboard, hinged 
clamp, chalk, eraser: 


$4250 (less pads) 


Four paper pads $12.00 
Carrying case $12.50 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
W. Davison «+ Detroit 23, Michigan 
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N.Y. Sales Execs Name Hueblein 
Marketing Strategist of ‘59 


Top award of “Marketing Strate- 
gist of the Year” was presented to 
Heublein, Inc. by the Sales Executives 
Club of New York at a Marketing 
Strategy Day luncheon held recently 
at New York City’s Commodore Hotel. 

On hand to receive Honorable 
Mention Awards were American Mo- 
tors Corp., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. and Clark Equipment Co. 

Reflecting today’s emphasis on to- 
tal marketing, the award, according 
to John Sargent, senior partner, 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, and 
chairman of the awards committee, is 
presented to honor companies “which 
have demonstrated the balanced ap- 
plication of all elements that are a 
part of the marketing process—selling 
advertising, promotion, planning and 
forecasting, programming of distribu- 
tion, new product development,” 
rather than to “give credit for unusual 
performance In anv one component 
area 

Given this vear for the first time 
the award will be made annually by 
the club 

The award winners were selected 
from over 50 companies nominated by 
Sales Executives Club members. The 
arduous task of boiling down this list 
to 12 semi-finalists was handled by a 
panel of 12 judges, all of whom are 
members of the club and are outstand- 
ing in some aspect of the field of mar- 
keting. At that point, a firm of mar- 
keting analysts was called in to make 
the final choices. 

Although the verv nature of the 


award prohibits the mention of any 
single company triumph or success as 
the reason for winning, Philip Salis- 
bury, publisher and editor of Sales 
Management, who acted as master of 
ceremonies at the presentation, did 
offer proof that each company was 
worthy of its award 


® Heublein, Inc. (Marketing Strate- 
gist award accepted by John G. Mar- 
tin, president [SM Dvynamarketer, Jan 
15, 1960]): “ a company that has 
not only created a market for and seen 
the remarkable growth in sales of its 
own product, Smirnoff vodka, but 
which has encouraged and successfully 
met the stiff competition provided by 
the giants of the industry.” 


@ American Motors (Honorable Men- 
tion award accepted by Thomas 
Coupe, zone manager, Eastern Divi- 
sion): “. . . we are all familiar with the 
job they have done.” 


@ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Hon- 
orable Mention award accepted by 
F. G. (Bill) Carter, president): “. . . a 
company which has proved that it is 
possible to combine hard sell and 
good taste and still remain the leader 
of a highly competitive field.” 


@ Clark Equipment Co. (Honorable 
Mention award accepted by J. W 
Kelly, general manager): “. . . Clark 
came through the recession relatively 
unscathed, while many other capital 
equipment manufacturers, including 
some of Clark’s competitors, were 
badlv hurt.” 


WINNER’S CIRCLE includes representatives of the four companier honored as mar- 
keting strategists by the Sales Executives Club of New York. Shown here are (I. to 
r.) John G. Martin, president, Heublein, inc.; F. G. (Bill) Carter, president, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company; Thomas Coupe, zone manager, Eastern Division, Amer- 
ican Motors Corporation; J. W. Kelly, general manager, Clark Equipment Company. 
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Young Chicago loves to buy... 


P “vn 


“+ 


~ 


.. the Chicago 
Ti siie ila iaeietes har as iia Sun-Times 


A. The young families, of course. 
Q. Where can you reach them most effectively? 
A. In the Chicago Sun-Times. 
The Sun-Times sends more than half its 
circulation to people 35 and under. 
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AT LAST. . 


a Complete Directory 
of Shows and Exhibits 


Covers All Industries, 
Trades, Professions 


te spend hours to 
which to exhibit or visit. Your research is 
done for you . . . it's all here in this one 
book. 


LISTS OVER 3,500 EVENTS 


Trade Shows « Industrial Expositions « 
Technical Exhibits « Fairs and Public 
Shows ¢ Foreign Fairs and Exposi- 
tions « Medical and Scientific Exhibits. 
GIVES INFORMATION ON... 


Dates of Events « Sites (cities, audi- 
toriums) « Executives in —- ¢ Con.- 
tact Addresses « Sponsor rganiza- 
tions « Expected Attendances. 


Shows Listed Two Years in Advance . . . 
listed by industry, by city and by date. 


SOME OF THE MANY WAYS YOU 
CAN USE THIS HELPFUL GUIDE 

© Teo pick exhibit opportunities 

* To check events in related fields 

* To schedule attend by sol 

* To plan yeor ‘round exhibit program 

*® To check activity in particular city 

© To find names, addresses of managers 

® To pick new shows for new products 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 


10-day free trial. Put Exhibits Schedule to 
work. If it doesn’t give you the facts you want, 
return with no charge to you. 


Se eee 2 Se SS eS SS eS SS eS eS eS See eS | ee 


6 
§ EXHIBITS SCHEDULE 
; 1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


8 Please enter my subscription at $25 a year 
5 Name. awe . Title 

} Company 

: Address .. 


8 City . donetnesdscvocts MED sacs OREO cus 
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Michael H. Levy 


‘The Termite’ 


The intrepid Mr. Levy (Michae! 
H.), who could easily be billed as the 
“World’s Oddest Insurance Man,” is 
at it again. Now that the smoke has 
begun to clear from the last time he 
took a friend’s advice—“Why don’t 
you write a book?” (he did, and all 
hell broke loose)—he’s back listening 
to friends. Somebody recently re- 
marked, “If vou know so much about 
insurance, why don’t vou start your 
own company?”—an innocent enough 
remark. All remarks are guilty to Levy 
He’s done it. Not any ordinary insur- 
ance company, either. This one’s a 
mail-order-direct-mail operation. It’s 
a stockholder-owned company (no mu- 
tuals for him), and it’s chartered in 
New York State because that’s the 
hardest place to charter an insurance 
company — natch. No. fool, Levy, he 
knows that if he’s accepted in New 
York, he’s probably OK any place 

Even the policy that Levy offers 
through his Standard Security Life 
Insurance Company of New York is 
unusual. It’s presently a term policy 
(Levy is hipped on term insurance) 
that ends at age 75! If you're still 
alive vou lose (but there is a cash 
surrender value). This policy (since 
nothing is ordinary with Levy you 
can safely bet that this isn’t) is writ- 
ten in  easy-to-understand (really) 
language. It doesn’t even look like a 
policy. It looks like a spirally bound, 
nicely laid-out annual report — one 
you're intended to read. 

Levy began gathering odd ball 
ideas at a rate that should have fin- 
ished him as an insurance broker at 
an early age. Instead, his unusual 
ways have led to more and more suc- 
cess. He'll tell you that he has never 
asked a friend to buy insurance. He 
never solicited business as a broker. 
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He is an orphan, so he has no rela- 
tives to sell to. He belongs to no 
clubs, does not play golf and doesn’t 
drink or smoke. His only known week- 
nesses are: He works about 12 hours 
a day or more, is a gourmet cook and 
collects contemporary painting (big, 
colorful, obscure paintings) and likes 
music. He might do a few cha-cha 
steps to the soft music you suddenly 
become aware of in the office, as he 
tells you about the dandy new cancer 
policy he has in the works. 

Almost before you realize how it 
happened, you are being interviewed. 
“How much insurance have you got?” 
You tell him. Almost before you have 
it out, he says, “You're treating your 
family criminaliy.” You really like 
him now. Then he explains that this 
is because you didn’t have the serv- 
ices of an insuranre broker who ad- 
vises, rather than sells for the best 
commission. He tells you that you 
should be carrying four times the in- 
surance you have now, and he can 
show how to do it with the same 
premium. He's very convincing 

Mike Levy became this kind of 
broker, working on retainer, largelv, 
rather than commission, because he 
couldn't bear to have a client shift his 
business or refuse advice on insurance 
So, he began to invent policies that 
nobody else offered, talked companies 
into providing them. Then, anyone 
who wanted such a policy (summer 
camp insurance for instance) would 
come to him. Start telling Mr 
his business after that, and find a 
registered letter in your mailbox can 
celing all vour insurance 
® The book business (a best seller 
called, “Your Insurance and How to 
Profit by It”) led to an article in U.S 
News & World Report that ran the 
book intact. Then there was a rebut- 
tal, and Mr. Levy's rebuttal to the 
rebuttal. Then he was dubbed the 
“Termite.” The epithet means that he 
pushes term insurance as the best buy 
for your money, and that he bores 
from within as an insurance confrere 
who gives away trade secrets 


Levy 


“Please remember,” one of his col- 
leagues cautions, “Mr. Levy wrote the 
book while he was a broker.” 

You have to keep reminding your- 
self that Mr. Levy is now selling his 
own insurance. He does carry plenty 
himself, since he advocates measuring 
the catastrophic character of the worst 
that can happen and then insuring 
against that — not, as many advise, 
gauging insurance to income. Still, 
vou have a feeling that when it comes 
to dying, Mr. Levy has it hedged 
somehow. And if he can’t write his 
own exception clauses, he probably 
won't go * KPP 


New Yorkers do everything other people do. Only more so. 
They consume more food...6,800,000 pounds of meat a day, 
1,360,000 pounds of poultry, 818,000 pounds of fish (bought and 
caught), 23,460,000 pounds of fruits and vegetables. Whatever 


you sell, you'l/ sell more in New York with advertising in The 


New York Times...for 41 years New York's advertising leader. 
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JFD Distributors Sound Off 


(continued from page 37) 


cant among the findings are answers 
to such questions as: 

Do you, as a distributor, sell all 
manufacturers’ lines with equal en- 
thusiasm? Fifty-five percent said they 
do not. 

Why not? Lack of product infor- 
mation was the major reason reported 
by 60% of the distributors. This was 
backed by the fact that 72% believe 
that manufacturers do not give dis- 
tributor salesmen adequate informa- 
tion, training and incentives. What's 
more, other questions revealed that 
60% of all distributor sales forces in 
the entire market do not receive first- 
hand information about products and 
promotions. 

For all manufacturers, this area of 
JFD’s report strongly indicates a need 
for stepped-up product education 
among distributor salesmen, and a 
need for better developed communi- 
cation channels. Considering that 
these activities have always been a 
major project among manufacturers, 
distributors’ answers to this group of 
questions are hardly encouraging. 

Logically, at this point in the ques- 
tionnaire, the manufacturer's sales 
representative came in for a lot of 
comments 


> Sixty-four percent of the distribu- 
tors rated the personality of the sales 
representative as a decisive factor in 
considering a new line. In rating the 
factors which make them aware of a 
new product, 55% selected as their 
first or second choice “being told 
about it by the rep.” 

Eighty percent of the distributors 
feel that the sales representative 
“transmits enthusiasm for their sales 
programs to the sales staff.” Obvious- 
ly, the sales representative is the 
living symbol of the company, with 
sales depending on his ability to com- 
municate with and interest the dis- 
tributor and his sales staff. 

However, a substantial number of 
distributors complain that manufac- 
turers’ sales representatives do not 
fulfill their roles. “Most sales reps 
need more product information and 
need to spend more time with our 
salesmen and countermen and less 
time with the purchasing agent and 
management,” is a typical refrain. 
Other distributors expect “closer 
liaison with sales engineers to instruct 
our sales force on application of 
product and possible uses in our area.” 

One distributor points out that 
“Manufacturers fail to pick the type 
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of sales rep for a specific job. Too 
many manufacturers appoint a Hi-Fi 
or industrial rep to handle dealer 
merchandise. Result: Lousy service— 
not 1 in 10 keeps us posted on new 
catalogues in our counter files.” 

Another distributor has this to say: 
“The majority of manufacturers’ reps 
are poor salesmen . . . have no mer- 
chandising plan.” Another one: “Have 
reps place more promotions with dis- 
reas And another: “Send reps 
into the field to hear the gripes of 
service dealers.” 


®& From these comments one must 
conclude that there is a general lack 
of confidence in the manufacturer's 
sales representative. He is not - 
ping distributor salesmen with suffi 
cient product information; he is not 
urging or helping them to launch 
sales promotional and merchandising 
programs. In short, he is not success- 
fully influencing distributor salesmen 
to get out and sell his product 

Despite traditional complaints 
about the quantity of manufacturers’ 
literature through which distributors 
have to wade, it is the strongest link 
between manufacturer and distributor 
Sixty-four percent of the distributors 
report that they read all manufac- 
turers’ literature the day it arrives; 
an additional 25% read it within 48 
hours. Obviously, distributors expect 

and need—literature to provide sales 
and technical information for their 
sales staffs 

Criticism of manufacturers’ litera 
ture falls in two categories: It does not 
arrive on time before the product 
arrives; it does not contain sufficient 
technical information. And strangely 
enough, only 40% believe that the 
number of mailings should be re 
duced. 

What impels a distributor to add a 
new product to his line? 

“Confidence in the brand” drew 
60% of the first- or second-place re- 
sponses. Just what distributors mean 
by “confidence” can be quickly de- 
termined by the many comments 
which the question inspired. Upper- 
most are two factors: a clearly stated 
or written policy on pricing, terms, 
adjustments; agreement with the 
manufacturer's distribution practices 

“Have one sales policy. Have 
standard terms and discounts. We will 
no longer buy from companies that do 
not... ” savs one distributor. An- 
other asks for a “clearly defined and 
written sales policy so that there is no 
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question in the distributor's mind as 
to the distribution pattern to expect 
in his territory. Should be publicized 
... to earn the respect of the jobbers 
as well as their support.” Typical 
comments: “No special under-the- 
counter deals.” “Don’t go looking for 
the price cutter.” 

Distributors are strongly attracted 
to a new product because of the way 
it will be promoted by the manufac- 
turer. Seventy percent give this reason 
as their first, second or third choice 
out of six listed on JFD's question- 
naire. One distributor recommends 
that “reps plan more promotions with 
distributors . have manufacturers 
make up more direct mail for dis- 
tributors. Manufacturers have better 
advertising departments and can make 
up direct mail that will help distribu- 
tors’ sales.” Another distributor wants 
“more selling tools, such as compara- 
tive features of your particular prod- 
uct versus competition.” A third asks 
for “emphasis on product application 
and sales aids.” 

What factors influence a distributor 
not to buy a manufacturer's new prod 
uct? 

An overwhelming 84% of the dis- 
tributors will not buy a new product 
if thev already have a similar item. At 
first glance it would seem as if most 
distributors are convinced that there 
isn't room on their shelves for two 
competing brands. However, “confi 
dence in the brand” and an attractive 
promotional program, already revealed 
as the two factors which impel a 
distributor to add a new product to 
his line, can weight a choice in favor 
of adding the product and dropping a 
competitive one 


®& The second most important reason 
for not buying a new product involves 
its price. Fifty-two percent will not 
buv if it is “not priced right.” This 
reveals some subtle reasoning. “The 
right price” was also among the 
reasons In a prev 10us question about 
carrying a new product, and drew a 
first response of only 2%, and a second 
response of 18%. On one hand, the 
distributor minimizes the price factor 
in buying a new product; on the 
other hand, he considers it of extreme 
importance in deciding not to buy a 
new product 
From the comments, “not priced 
right” might be considered as a re- 
jection of pricing policy rather than 
price to the consumer. For example, 
one distributor urges “a realistic basic 
a suggested price list that reflects 
a minimum profit of 33 1/3% to the 
distributor.” A general comment is 
that “All customers should be sold at 
the same price regardless of [custom- 
er] size.” Smaller distributors ask for 
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firms use our unique SELLING 
TOOLS . . . because they work! 


SELLING TOOLS will help your 
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sales, increase average size of 
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customers. 


There’s no magic about SELLING 
TOOLS. We've studied success- 
ful sales techniques for 41 years. 
All that we have learned is con- 
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tized in SELLING TOOLS. Your 
salesmen will actually go to work 
with a new SELLING TOOL each 
week, 
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“special deals that give the smaller 
jobber equal footing with the big 
jobber, pricewise.” Another says that 
“The facility with which a rep can 
set up his own ‘deals’ for one dis- 
tributor and not for others is often 
disturbing.” 

Manufacturers who seek to make 
their businesspaper advertising more 
effective will be interested to learn 
that 55% of the distributors consider 
the merchandising plan the most at- 
tractive feature of a new product 
advertisement. Twenty-five percent 
are more interested in the pricing 
information it contains. “Special 
offers” draw the weakest response 

Distributor attitudes toward adver- 
tising are revealed in another ques- 
tion: What steps can JFD Electronics 
take to strengthen the distributor's 
sales efforts? Asked to rate four ac- 
tivities, 55% selected “more local con- 
sumer advertising” as their first choice 
Thirty-five percent selected “more 
trade advertising” to dealers as their 
second choice. “Sales could be boosted 
by local advertising and general 
building up of acceptance of quality 
merchandise instead of price! price! 
price!” maintains one distributor. An- 
other has this to say: “You cannot 
depend on the distributor or dealer to 
sell your product. There are far too 
manv items for the distributor to 
concentrate on selling. The consumer 
must demand the product from the 
dealer; the dealer a the distribu- 
tor 


®& Manufacturers who put a substan- 
tial part of their promotion budget 
into sales tools for distributors might 
ask themselves if the monev wouldn't 
be better spent on consumer and trade 
advertising. To 
would have to decide whether their 
distributors are merely depots in the 
mechanical distribution of merchan 
dise or active units in their 
organizations 

Many distributors feel that JFD 


answer this, thes 


sales 


(and presumably other firms) need 
more field men “because jobber sales- 
men can always use the extra help.” 
These would be in addition to the 
sales representatives who “work on 
too close a schedule to be of help to 
jobber salesmen.” 

Manufacturers’ “spiff” programs for 
jobber salesmen, whether cash or 
premium, have always inspired a great 
deal of debate. However, according 
to JFD’s survey, it would seem that 
distributors as a group are not strongly 
for or against such programs. Forty- 
seven percent of the distributors are 
in favor of them; 53% oppose them 
When the question is phrased cif- 
ferently, 48% believe that spiffs pro- 
vide strong incentives; 52% believe 
they do not. 


& A clear-cut. statement by the anti- 
spiff forces urges manufacturers “to 
maintain better relationship on a 
product basis, and to use the differ- 
ence in better pricing and better 
products.” A recommendation by a 
pro-spiff distributor is that “Salesmen 
seem to respond better to cash returns 
on items sold than to vacations and 
what-have-you. Price on items seems 
to have no effect if the salesman is 
trving to sell.” 

“If the salesman is trving to sell” 
seems to sum up the hopes—and 
doubts—of every sales manager since 
the first salesman. Remember that 
55% of the distributors believe that 
their salesmen “do not sell all lines 
with equal enthusiasm.” Of these, 30% 
give as their second most important 
reason the fact that their salesmen 
“cannot break dealer 
ance,” while 25% choose as their third 


down resist- 
strongest reason the fact that “Sales- 
men feel competing lines are better.” 

As a matter of fact, which comes 
first in influencing the attitude of a 
distributor and his staff toward a par- 
ticular brand, the “personality” of the 
representative or the “image” of the 
manufacturer? Eighty-three percent of 
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the distributors rate the image of the 
manufacturer as “very important” in 
deciding whether or not to handle his 
products; 64% rate the personality of 
his representative as “very important” 
in making the same decision. The 
image of a company is 20% more 
influential than the personality of its 
representatives. However, 84% of the 
distributors believe that they “can sell 
a line successfully regardless of the 
image, if it offers price, product and 
merchandising attractions.” 

How does JFD stack up against the 
attitudes revealed toward manufactur- 
ers as a group? 

Questions covering several areas of 
the total manufacturer-distributor re- 
lationship were phrased on a com- 
parative basis. A key question covered 
a subject which has long been a bone 
of contention in the industry: handling 
dealer complaints about products. 


& Only 4%% gave manufacturers as 
a group a rating of “excellent.” How- 
ever, 14% gave JFD a rating of “ex- 
cellent.” At the other end of the 
scale, both JFD and manufacturers as 
a group received a rating of “poor” 
from 15%. 

Asked how they rated local adver- 
tising support by major manufacturers, 
only .03% of the distributors gave the 
group a rating of “excellent,” while 
11% gave JFD a rating of excellent. 

Asked to give a straight yes-or-no 
answer as to whether major manufac- 
turers give their sales forces “ade- 
quate information, training and incen- 
tives,” 28% replied in the affirmative 
for manufacturers as a group; 55% 
replied in the affirmative for JFD. 

Statistically, JFD does not fare 
badly compared with its competitors 
Distributor grievances would seem to 
be aimed at the long-established pat- 
tern of “doing business” in the in- 
dustry. The difference, however, is 
that criticisms of JFD are aimed at 
specific situations in the past which 
are known to both the distributor and 
JFD management, and cannot avoid 
personality judgments. Criticisms 
aimed at manufacturers in general 
can be ducked 

Asked to offer “one specific sug- 
gestion to improve JFD sales policy,” 
distributors poured forth a wide range 


of comments, running from high 
praise to low insults: 

“Get out, get under, get dirty. Too 
many old ironsides chair jockeys. We 
haven't seen a JFD factory man in our 
shop in over 20 years.” 

“Whatever JFD does, do the oppo- 
site.” 

“Start all over. Stop double deal- 
ings. Get a new crew up front!” 

“JFD is a dynamic, progressive go- 
getter organization.” 

“We enjoy excellent sales relation- 
ship with JFD.” 
“Completely 
overall policies.” 


satisfied with JFD 


® As a result of the survey, JFD 
realized there were a number of areas 
in which both tactical and policy 
changes were in order. The following 
are typical of the comments which 
moved the company to act: 

“JFD has a fairly well defined sales 
policy. However, I don’t always feel 
that their good intentions are reflected 
in what actually occurs.” 

“I think that they are pretty fair 
fellows; only thing is that they do 
not have full. control over their 
promises.” 

“More planning and programs for 
the sale of products from the dis- 
tributor’s dukes instead of to the 
distributor.” 

“Never lose sight of jobber’s profit 
structure. This is vour bread and 
butter—and ours.” 

“The better the rep the more mer- 
chandise we sell for the manufac- 
turer. Too many useless reps and too 
much pressure on useless reps by sales 
managers who never have anv idea of 
conditions in local markets. Get your 
sales managers out into the territory.” 

Some golden rules for manufac- 
turers were contained in this state- 
ment bv one distributor: 

“A wholesaler handles a line be- 
cause it is consistently profitable for 
him. For this to be true, these factors 
must prevail: The wholesaler must 
have confidence in the manufacturer 
and his policies. The product must 
be of good quality and free from 
trouble. The product must have 
acceptance by the dealers to whom it 
is to be sold. The product must be 
properly priced, considering its qual- 
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to spark sales in the coming decade 
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itv; it must have value. A wholesaler 
handles a line because he has confi- 
dence in the representative as to how 
the line will be handled in his terri- 
tory... . A representative can make 
or break a line in a given area, 
regardless of the manufacturer.” 

Within one month after the survey 
results had been analyzed, JFD man- 
agement had not only drawn up a 
9-point program to meet the situation, 
but had activated many of the projects 
in the program: 


1. The JFD logo had become en- 
crusted in a mass of symbols which 
had been added each time the com- 

any developed a new eer It had 
lost its identity. A bold, colorful logo 
was adopted. 


2. JFD’s advertising pattern had . 
been a hedgehopping from one trade 
publication to another, with no con- 
tinuity of the company’s message 
The new program calls for continuous 
product and corporate advertising in 
the most appropriate publications. For 
example, the PF Reporter specializes 
in circuitry and technical information 
for dealers; it takes the dealers “inside 
the radio or television set.” It was 
selected for JFD’s indoor antenna ad- 
vertising. The broader Electronic 
Technician was picked for outdoor 
antenna advertising. The NEDA 
Journal, which is widely read bv dis- 
tributors and dealers, was selected for 
a separate approach: to present the 
company image to the industry and to 
announce policies and plans. Appro- 
priate regional trade publications will 
be used to promote key products 


3. Complaints about the lack of 
technical information led to the 
preparation of a new type of hand- 
book, to be published semi-monthly 
It will have a quick-listing format for 
IFD products, with specific cross 
references to competing items. It will 
also have a comments column for 
comparative purposes, calling atten- 
tion to advantages and weaknesses 
The comparisons, incidentally, have 
already enabled JFD “to clean up 
weaknesses at a faster rate.” 

To bring product educational mate- 
rial to the jobber salesmen as quickly 
as possible, monthly information bul- 
letins highlighting specific products 
will be sent out 


4. The problem of sales representa- 
tion is a critical one. Traditionally, 
JFD met with all its sales representa- 
tives at the annual Electronic Parts 
Show in Chicago, where “we were 
forced to compete for their attention 
with other lines they handle.” 

Now, for the first time, JFD plans 


to hold a meeting of sales representa- 
tives between shows. This will be a 
3-day sales seminar at which all sales 
representatives will be thoroughly 
grounded on major items in the line, 
and on the promotional programs for 
each item. Sales programs for the 
coming year will be announced and 
explained in detail. Sales approaches 
to the dealer will be prepared and 
dramatized. 

To further strengthen the position 
of the sales representative, each sales- 
man will be expected—and shown how 
—to train a field man to work with 
jobber salesmen; to direct product 
education among them, and to super- 
vise jobber promotions 


5. To speed deliveries to distribu- 
tors, JFD is planning some major 
changes in both its production and in- 
ventory policies. The immediate goal 
is to increase inventory. The long- 
range goal is the establishment of 
additional regional warehouses which 
will provide an in-stock, 48-hour de- 
livery to distributors. “We recog- 
nized,” says Finkel, “that complaints 
about delivery are mainly from 
smaller companies that are stvmied 
by space lenttettons and limited 
capital for investment in inventory 
Regional warehouses will enable them 
to achieve a faster turnover with more 
orders.” 


6. The system for taking care of 
dealer complaints about merchandise 
has been drastically overhauled. In- 
stead of funneling the information 
back to the distributor, JFD now 
assumes responsibility, with both the 
sales and engineering departments 
cooperating in investigating each case 
“The sales role,” says Finkel, “is 
chiefly one of maintaining good will 
with the dealer. Engineering deter- 
mines the validity of each complaint 
and works out the solution. [FD then 
notifies the distributor of the action 
taken. By going directly to the source. 
we keep control over the situation.” 

The uncertainties over who pays 
the shipping costs of returning faulty 
items have been resolved by a Stand- 
ard Warranty to dealers from the date 
of purchase of a product, with the 
length of the warranty varying with 
the product. JFD absorbs freight 
charges within the life of the war- 
ranty 


7. The problem of price changes, 
which finds a manufacturer torn be- 
tween satisfying dealers and meeting 
the competition, has not been resolved 
on a basis which JFD can regard as 
permanent. “It is not difficult,” says 
Finkel, “to recognize that we have 


got to be at least as flexible as ou 
competitors. Two important steps, 
however, have been taken: JFD will 
retain the price of an item during the 
life of the catalogue in which it ap- 
pears. Subsequently, the distributor 
will be informed of any changes in 
price before shipment of an item J 


8. A new quality control system 
has already gone into effect. Inspec- 
tion has been increased. aida 
general quality control supervisors, 
each engineering division has a con- 
trol specialist for the division's par- 
ticular products. 


9. Consumer advertising has been 
stepped up, particularly for the 
fringe-area outdoor antennas, in such 
publications as TV Guide and the 
big circulation farm magazines. For 
greater appeal at point-of-purchase, 
labeling and packaging have been re- 
vitalized with strong use of color and 
modern design. “The outdoor antenna 
market depends on creating an an- 
tenna salen market,” Finkel 
x0ints out. “For this, we have to 
build the kind of brand identity which 
sells the consumer on all major names 
today.” 


Before the survey was launched, 
JFD executives debated fiercely over 
the possible reaction to the industry 
to a prominent manufacturer “airing 
his dirty linen,” as one member of 
management put it. “We questioned 
whether we'd be humiliating our- 
selves,” Finkel recalls. “Our final 
judgment was that we would be doing 
what a lot of big companies would 
like to do—make a strong effort to up- 
grade the company image—if they 
weren't afraid of some temporary 
discomfort. Actually, the risks were 
minor compared to the potential for 
constructive results. 

“When the survey was completed, 
several manufacturers asked us if they 
could obtain copies of the final re- 
sults. It looks as if we may be helping 
the industry as well as ourselves.” 

On the strength of its 9-point pro- 
gram, Finkel estimates that JFD can 
achieve a 20% increase in sales by 
1961. “We are already re-establishing 
ourselves with many distributors,” he 
says. “In addition, there are scores 
of good distributors in the country 
who have never carried JFD products 
er who carry them only intermittently 
Because of our survey, we have a new 
confident approach to them.” ®@ AE 
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Increase Your Sales With Our 
New Service. 


Offices in more than 250 commnu- 
nities can act as branch offices for 
your company—Receive mail—For 
complete information on how we 
can assist you in getting additional 
volume, look for ANSWER 
AMERICA in the WHITE SEC. 
TION of your 

telephone  direc- 

tory or call infor- 

mation or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 


55 East Washington St. 
RA 6-2339 Chicago 2, Iinois 


ADVERTISING 
SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER-ASSISTANT 


Make your mark in a new position 
with a “total marketing” flavored 
manufacturer of nationally distributed 
Casual Dresses. 


Company seeks above-average “image 
maker” who can write creative trade 
and consumer copy . .. select art... 
work with agency . . . work personally 
with retail accounts . . . administrate 
and develop current advertising pro- 
gram ... become our sales Promotion 
and Advertising Manager. 


No resume please, only letters of 
application can be considered. Box 
350 c/o Sales Management. 


DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 
35-40 
Industrial items sold thru Multi- 
channel distribution—O. E. M.— 
jobbers, etc. A man who under- 
stands marketing practices—who 
is not afraid to take calculated 
gambles with a 50 million volume. 
Engineering savy is necessary—- 
All costs incidental to employment 
paid by company. $25,000 base 
plus incentive -++- bonus & stock 


option. 
R. A. Cook 


2» ee eam me 
. .. iites icago 2, iti. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
ARENA 6 Re 8 RE LOM 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. . . . 

Jack E. Sperzel appointed to the 
new post of marketing manager at 
Philadelphia headquarters. For the 
past five years he had been advertis- 
ing director of Dutch Masters Cigar 
Co. 


Hoffman Electronics Corp. . . . 

Z. W. Pique, recently a marketing 
executive with Hughes Aircraft and 
Texas Instruments, appointed vice 
president-marketing, of the Los An- 
geles firm. 


Information Counselors . . . 

Warren Owens elected president 
He joined the New York public 
relations firm as a partner in 1959. 
Previously he had been director of 
field services, Better Heating-Cooling 
Council, and editor of Mechanical 
Contractor. 


Keller Manufacturing Co. . . . 

Jack Walts moves from sales pro- 
motion manager to sales manager. He 
has been with the Corydon, Ind., 
company for the past five years. 


Pharma-Craft Co. . . 

Mauri Edwards, former marketing 
assistant to the scientific director of 
Joseph E. Seagram &. Sons, named 
general sales manager at the New 
York headquarters; Elmer E. Gaub, 
Jr., formerly a district sales manager, 
is now national field sales manager 


Photocircuits Corp. . . . 

Alan P. Kingsbury appointed sales 
vice president. With the Glen Cove, 
N. Y., firm since 1954, he has been 
sales manager and marketing director. 


Ronson Metals Corp. . . . 

Bernard M. Berson appointed sales 
manager of the New Process Metals 
Division, Newark, N. J. He joined the 
company in 1949. 


Spector Freight System, Inc. . . . 

Roger Gerling promoted to sales 
vice president. He came to the Chi- 
cago firm in 1955, and was most re- 
cently general sales manager 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. . . . 

Robert L. Kleinfeld named vice 
president-marketing for photolamp 
and special products, Sylvania Light- 
ing Products division. He was gen- 
eral marketing manager. Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., New York, is 
a subsidiary of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp 


Hiram Walker— 

Gooderham & Worts, Ltd... . 
Donal J. O'Brien appointed direc- 

tor of advertising and sales promotion. 

Previously he had been vice president 


of Hiram Walker, Inc., Detroit 


Whirlpool Corp. . . . 

C. Edward Reiner appointed sales 
manager for automatic and wringer 
washers at St. Joseph, Mich.; William 
W. Howard sales manager for gas 
and electric dryers; John W. Benson. 
sales manager for gas and electric 
washer-dryers 


Determine Your Sales Potentials 


Scientifically proven forecasting methods will indicate your actual 
sales 6 months to | year ahead. Currently used by many of the 
country's leading corporations. Allow us to send you, without 
obligation, our brochure on Sales Forecasting. 


ED 


J. CARVEL LANCE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corporation — 27th Year 


122 East 42nd St. * OXford 7-1262 * New York 17, New York 
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qency: Van Brunt & Company 


Executive House 


Compony 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


C. S. Hammond & Company ... 
Agency: Reast & Connolly, Inc 
? 


Agenc 
Heinn 


Glass 
Agency: Fredric ® Kleiman 
Industrial 
Ladies’ Home J 


Journal 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
& Shenfield | 


ADVERTISERS' 


INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional 


service. 
The publisher docs not assume any llebility for 
omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 

DIRECTOR OF SALES 
PROMOTION 

Philip L. Patterson 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 

Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 

ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


PMU AS LER ts OES PIT Ee, 


~- % ew 
¥ ode: pre ted 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Don Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, State 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Senta Borbora, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612, Pacific Coast Man- 
ager: Northern California, 
Washington and Oregon, M. A. 
Kimball Co., 2550 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, Cal., 
DUnkirk 8-6178; or 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Col., 
Exbrook 2-3365. 


eT Pit RE 
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ee. 


J. Carvel Lange, |! 
Agency: Fred Gardner r Company, Inc. 


Agency: McCann-Erickson Inc. 
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Agency: Standard Advertising Agency 
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Agency: Douglas Simon Advertising Agency 
New Yorker 
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Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
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Perry . 
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Advertising, 
Philadelphia Sulletin 
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Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company Inc 
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Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


RCA Custom Record Sales 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency 
Reader's 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clem 
Roc Ne 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & 
McPherson, Inc 


St. Paul Dispatch 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, inc 
S*. Regis Paper Company . 
a & Walsh Inc 
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Soturdey Evening Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Agency: Cole & Weber Inc 
Iustr, 

Agency: Young & Rubicam Inc. 
State Farm Paper 

Agency: Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & 
Stein Bros. Mfy. Co. (Stebco) 

Hodgson, Inc 

Agency: Grossfeld & Staff Advertising 
Sweet's Catalog Service 

Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syracuse Newspapers 

Agency: Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 


Toronto Stor Limited 
Agency: MacLaren Advertising Co. Limited 
Troy Record Newspapers 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agenc — John & Adams 
United 
Agency ~ Ww Ayer & Son, Inc 


WEBTV (Charlotte, N.C.) 
Agency: Kincaid Advertising Agency Inc. 
WHO-AM (Des Moines) 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising 
Agency, Inc 
= Ban may oa 


yee or Aaverticlow: A 
Woter Isle 
Weekend 

ww Stevenson & Scott Ltd 

Western Union Telegraph C 

Agency: foate & Bowles, Inc 
Wheaton Van Lines, Inc 

Agency: Poorman Butier & Associates 
Worcester Tel 

Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding inc. 
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CALL REPORT 


Models 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. has found 
that folk around Stockbridge, 
Mass., are the nation’s most avid 
readers of its national advertis- 
ing. Reason’s simple: Most of 
them have been featured in the 
ads! The ads are drawn by artist 
Norman Rockwell, who lives in 
the area. And he’s dead ag’in 
professional models. So he's 
used the town’s chief of police, 
a bank president, the head of 
the local telephone company, 
housewives and their progeny, 
all in behalf of Mass. Mutual. 
The models live within a few 
blocks of each other. Yet people 
all over the U.S. consider them 
neighbors. “This is why,” says 
Advertising Manager Seneca M 
Gamble, “our advertising pro- 
gram has been so successful.” 
Rockwell-illustrated Massachu- 
setts Mutual ads have been re- 
produced in college textbooks, 
and sent out on exhibit to art 
galleries. And the ad that ap- 
peared in November of the past 
vear won The Freedoms Foun- 
dation of Vallev Forge award 


Status Anyone? 


“Corporations which give 
Cadillacs, keys to the washroom 
and other status symbols to 
their executives are following 
sound business strategy,” thinks 
George S. Odiorne, director of 
The University of Michigan Bu- 
reau of Industrial Relations. 

Mr. O. feels, if we dig him, 
that the Old Order is passing— 
the cone which combined intel- 
lect and taste—as did the landed 


aristocracy of Europe. Now, 
says he, “janitors and charladies 
may play in community sym- 
phony orchestras.” So if you 
want your executives to feel the 
sweet balm of One-Upmanship, 
you—or your company—must ex- 
plore new horizons of status 
giving. He suggests some ways 
companies can use status as in- 
centive: more elegant offices, 
more clubs for company upper 
crust, company financing of ex- 
ecutive housing 

Just wait until the Russians 
finish distorting that. 


All Things Are Possible 


Humble Oil Co., which, for 
years, had a publication called 
The Humble Bee, is now merged 
with Esso. Our Texas corre- 
spondent, whose fancy for puns 
knows no bounds, wonders if 
the publication will be con- 
tinued as The Esso Bee 


Bits and Pieces 


How are you fixed for Extra 
Sensory Perception? Due to the 
current penchant for the occult 
and the supernatural, a Chicago 
firm, Winston Sales Co., is mar- 
keting a four-piece Hindu Oracle 
Set ($3.98) which allows partici- 
pants to test ESP and delve into 
the supernatural in the comforts 
of home. “We make no claims 
for these items,” savs Milton 
Feldmar, president of Winston, 
“except that they provide hours 
of fun and recreation.” 


The Lewyt Corp. is madly 
looking for “doubles” — doubles 
of famous people, like Marilyn 
Monroe, President Eisenhower 
and Ted Williams. Winners will 
appear in the company’s na- 
tional advertising. The look- 
alikes, says Lewyt’s Ira Morais, 
“will receive excellent modeling 
fees * 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio, must 
have a lot of itchers. A product 
called “Itch-Me-Not” is manu- 
factured by two firms there: 
Sorbol Co. and Keller Co. 
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Try Again 

McCall's publisher, A. Ed- 
ward Miller, is an old research 
man. But he gave research short 
shrift recently. He was speaking 
of the business of producing 
direct mail and he maintains we 
are paying too much attention 
to the wrong kind of research 
Don't, he warned the direct 
mail copywriter, let your cre- 
ativity be inhibited by phony 
“research” techniques that can't 
be defended. “Like,” he said, 
getting specific, “the ‘one-man 
survey, or that death sentence 
‘We tried something like that 
a couple of years back and it 
didn’t work.’ On a 12-letter test, 
go ahead and write just one 
more letter—the thirteenth letter 
—it may well be the greatest 
sales producer of all time.” 


f 


Where People Go . 


Radio salesmen (they don't 
sell radios; they sell radio time 
to people who advertise to peo 
ple who have radios) for Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., New 
York radio and TV representa- 
tives, are creating something of 
a stir—and a noise—these days 
The salesmen are rushing the 
season—sporting sun-glasses on 
their calls to prospects. The 
glasses artfully conceal transistor 
radios. Whv? To “demonstrate 
radio's mobility, to dramatically 
illustrate the fact that more than 
ever radio goes where people 
go. 

It might present problems: 
Suppose, for instance, the PGW 
salesman’s sunglasses are blaring 
forth a rock and roll number 
when he calls on a Bach purist 


SKIERS’ LUGGAGE AWAITING THE SNOWBALL LIMITED BY JOERN GERDTS 


> 


BEST IN PEOPLE 


THE 
FIRST 
MARKET 

TO BUY 


and Sports Illustrated brings out the best of people 


900,000 active families of them every week. They wouldn't be reading a sports 


magazine if they weren't active people —and such people simply have more needs 


and more opportunities to get around; to entertain friends; to drive; to travel (like 


the Sun Valley-bound Los Angelenos whose skis and luggage fill the picture above) ; 
t» keep fit and healthy 


; to dress up in their best. Active people make active mar- 
kets. It just stands to reason that you sell more to people w ho do things. That’s why 
advertising looks right, feels right, and is right in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


More readers...... more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
nearly 1,200,000 on Sundays—over one and a 
half times the circulation of any other Chicago 
paper. It is read by more families in Chicago 
and suburbs than the top 5 national weekly mag- 
azines combined. More than 6 times as many 


Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 


evening TV show! Advertisers spent over 
$71,000,000 in the Tribune last year 
in all the other Chicago papers put together. The 


more than 


Tribune’s advertising results are unmatched. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 


which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


